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ACADEMIC FREEDOM—GERMAN ORIGIN 
AND AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT’ 


By LEO L. ROCKWELL 
Colgate University 


Everyone familiar with the history of American education 
knows generally of the great influence of German institutions on 
the development of our own schools, especially in the nineteenth 
century. From kindergarten to university this can be seen. The 
kindergarten in its very name bears the proof of German origin; 
our middle schools were established largely on the model of the 
Prussian schools of the 1830’s; our normal school owes its name to 
a translation of a Frenchman’s description of the German teacher 
training institutions. Our universities are stamped with the 
German trade-mark. 

But the college, in name and in essence, was an earlier growth. 
Nevertheless, even here German influence has somewhat altered 
its structure. Until after the Revolution there was no American 
institution calling itself a university. But with the return from 
abroad, from the 1820’s on, of American students who had been 
amazed at what they found in Germany, began the introduction 
into the college of more and more university practices. Indeed, the 
confusion in the popular mind today of the two terms college and 
university is largely the result of the not altogether successful at- 
tempt to reconcile the earlier prescriptive boarding school idea of 
the college with the concept of educational freedom much later in- 
troduced from Germany. 

Now it is true that Ben Franklin, even before his short visit to 
Géttingen in 1766, and Thomas Jefferson, in the years when he 
was pondering the idea of a university for Virginia, had notions of 
education very similar to those ‘“‘made in Germany,” and these 


1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors at Colgate University, on February 13, 1950. 
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notions were to some extent realized in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Virginia; but the great impulse to- 
ward freedom came with the hundreds of young Americans who 
spent their Wanderjahre in Germany during the century from 
1815 to 1914. 

It is rather strange that the first flight of these birds of passage 
was composed of New Englanders. The chief of the “literary 
pioneers,” as Orlie Long has called them, were the young Harvard 
graduates George Ticknor, Edward Everett, Joseph Cogswell, and 
George Bancroft. One might have expected that it would be 
Pennsylvanians who could read German newspapers and books, 
hear German sermons, or converse with German university gradu- 
ates in almost any city. But no, it was New Englanders, who had 
great difficulty in finding a few German books or elementary in- 
struction in German. 

Now there were certainly in 1815 two New Englanders who 
knew German, but John Quincy Adams was abroad, and William 
Bentley was almost as remote—in Salem. So Ticknor had to go 
to Philadelphia, Washington, and Richmond to get practical help 
in arranging for European travel, finding of course the warmest 


welcome and greatest assistance from the warm-hearted Jefferson. 

Four years later Ticknor came home—to a professorship at 
Harvard. There he made a valiant effort to let some fresh air in, 
but with little success. Orlie Long has well described the situa- 
tion: 


... Harvard College . . . was a small institution, with a restricted 
curriculum and a provincial faculty .... The organization, dis- 
cipline, and methods of instruction were antiquated, and the regu- 
lations which governed the institution Ticknor refused to furnish 
cy since they formed, as he declared, one of the most cum- 

ersome and awkward systems that it would be possible to ap- 


It is understandable that in such a situation it would be difficult 
for a young member of the faculty, however enthusiastic, to make 
much impression in the direction of liberation from the tradition 
toward the freedom he had come to know and to admire abroad. 


| 
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II 


Now perhaps this is the place to explain just what it was in the 
German university that aroused the enthusiasm of these young 
men. What was akademische Fretheit (of which our term academic 
freedom is a translation) in its homeland? 

The best short statement I have found is that of James Morgan 
Hart, in his 400-page book, German Universities, which reflects his 
own experience at Gottingen in the 1860’s, but which represents a 
situation in all essentials similar to what these early Americans 
found in the second decade of the century, which persisted up 
to the time of Hitler. 


To the German mind the collective idea of a university implies a 
Zweck, an object of study, and two Bedingungen or conditions. 
The object is Wissenschaft, the conditions are Lehrfreiheit and 
Lernfretheit. By Wissenschaft the German means knowledge in the 
most exalted sense of that term, namely the ardent methodical 
search after truth. . . , wholly irrespective of utilitarian applica- 
tion. Lehrfreiheit means that the one who teaches . . . is free to 
teach what he chooses, as he chooses. Lernfreiheit, or freedom of 


learning, denotes the freedom of the student from Schu/zwang, 
compulsory drill by recitation. 


Akademische Freiheit then involved these two freedoms, freedom 
of teaching for the professor, freedom of learning for the student. 
For the present-day American college teacher it may be necessary 
to spell out these terms by concrete illustration. Lehrfreiheit, 
freedom of teaching, meant, along with other things, no required 
curriculum, no required class attendance, no required deficiency 
reports, no examinations (except an occasional rigorosum, in 
American “‘doctor’s oral’’), no grades. It also meant no evaluation 
committee, no petitions committee, no curriculum committee, 
etc., in short, no committee. 

It meant that the individual professor varied his teaching from 
semester to semester as he chose. If he was at the term’s opening 
“hell-bent” on some piece of research, he simply put on the bulletin 
board “Professor X will not read this semester.” Usually, of 
course, he did give his four to eight weekly hours of lectures and 
perhaps one seminar. He was, I believe, supposed to give at least 
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one series of public lectures each term, but if he happened to be in 
Timbuctu archaeologizing, it was difficult to hold him to this re- 
sponsibility. There was, of course, no president to fire him, since 
the chief administrative officer was a colleague elected annually, 
who wouldn’t object, and of course there were no trustees to make 
uncomfortable inquiries. No organized alumni felt a deep re- 
sponsibility for the institution. There were a few instances in 
which a government minister of education tried to interfere, but 
almost always unsuccessfully. 

And what was Lernfreiheit, freedom of learning? This phrase 
indicates that, with one or two exceptions, a student was absolute 
master of his own activities. Each semester he must register and 
pay for at least one lecture course, then he must attend the first 
and the last lecture of that course to get the professor’s signature in 
his Kollegbuch. Those were the requirements. What he did be- 
sides that depended on himself. He could, if he were of the super- 
kindergartner type, devote his entire energies to the aristocratic 
Korps or fraternities, with their core curriculum of drinking and 
duelling. Or he could, as many did, devote twenty-four to thirty 
hours a week attending lectures, then try toward the end of his 
course to obtain the permission of some noted professor to attend 
a seminar, where he was permitted to work his head off on some 


problem in his field. 
Ill 


Now why and how did akademische Freiheit appeal to Ameri- 
cans? At this point I must to my regret note an instance which 
justifies the warning recently issued by Gerald Johnson to study 
history “‘as it is, not as it is recorded by New England historians.” 

The official historian of Harvard University, Mr. Morison, has 
spoken several times of German influence on American education. 
Unfortunately he has misunderstood the term Lernfreiheit, con- 
fusing it with Lehrfreiheit. This slight error in elementary German 
still further confuses a dubious statement he makes to the effect 
that it was freedom of teaching which first appealed to Americans 
interested in the German scheme of education. 

There is a certain limited basis for his view. It is true, for in- 
stance, that Barnas Sears, who in 1833, after teaching three years 
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in the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, as the school 
which later became Colgate University was called, left to study in 
Germany, was attracted by the freedom of inquiry granted German 
theological professors. There were a few other Americans, chiefly 
theologians, of whom the same could be said. But in the main it 
seems to have been rather the freedom of learning which appealed 
to the early group. 

Certainly when Ticknor returned to Harvard in 1819 his chief 
effort seems to have been to break down the rigidity of the curric- 
ulum in order to give the student broader liberty of selection of 
what he would study. In this he eventually had some success, ob- 
taining in 1825 what Morison calls ‘‘a slight concession to the 
elective principle for upperclassmen.” 

In the same year he succeeded in one other innovation, which in 
the event shows the status of freedom of speech at Cambridge. 
This innovation was the bringing of Carl Follen, refugee from 
post-Napoleonic Germany, to Harvard as teacher of German. 
The sensation caused by this action is vividly described by a 
member of Follen’s first class. 


German had never been taught in college before, and it was with 
no little difficulty that a volunteer class of eight was formed... . 
We were looked upon with very much the same amazement with 
which a class in some obscure tribal dialect of the remote Orient 
would be now regarded. 


In 1830 Follen was made a professor; but in 1835, to use a term 
now approved in the best circles, he was “separated from his 
office.” The basis of the divorcement is not altogether clear. The 
general view has been that it was because of Follen’s active part in 
abolitionist agitation, which at that time was considered in Beacon 
Street as vicious as devotion to Henry Wallace would be considered 
today. But Mr. Morison, who of course has the advantage of ac- 
cess to the Harvard archives, inclines to believe that it was because 
of Follen’s opposition to President Quincy’s autocratic methods, 
and that Mrs. Follen, a social rival of Mrs. Quincy, stirred up 
student discontent. 

Whatever was the cause, it would seem that the occurrence 
casts some doubt on the statement in Morison and Commager’s 
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Growth of the American Republic that as early as the thirties the 
flame of German influence had made Harvard a firm defender of 
faculty freedom from political or religious pressure. 

But whatever the situation at Harvard, the leaven of German 
influence was beginning to work elsewhere. By the mid-thirties a 
two-way traffic was well established, American students going to 
Germany, German students coming to the United States. One 
such distinguished guest was Frederick Augustus Rauch, pupil of 
Hegel, who in 1836 assumed the presidency of Marshall College at 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Although death cut short his 
career, much of his thinking went into the principles which, a few 
years later, accompanied the founding of Franklin and Marshall 
College, by the merger of Marshall with Franklin Academy. 

What those principles were is indicated by the address of Alonzo 
Potter at the formal opening exercises of Franklin and Marshall. 
Having praised German scholarship he said: 


That country has given to the world an open Bible, the common 
school, and the printing press.... To her other gifts, let Germany 
add one more. Let her scholars teach us the patience, the thor- 
oughness, the unquenchable zeal and lofty enthusiasm with which 
such subjects should be considered; and the manly frankness and 
boldness with which such results should be announced. 


But it remained for another president, a Wild Westerner from 
upstate New York, a graduate of Union, at that time perhaps the 
leading American college, who began his teaching career at the in- 
fant New York University, to have the vision and the opportunity 
to attempt the creation of an American university. At the mid- 
century mark this man wrote: 


We have spoken of the German universities as model universities. 
Their excellence consists in two things: first, they are purely 
universities without any admixture of collegial tuition. Secondly, 
they are complete as universities, providing libraries and all other 
materials of learning . . . and having professors of eminence to 
lecture on . . . every branch of human knowledge. At the uni- 
versity every student selects the courses he is to attend. He is 
thrown upon his own responsibility and diligence. He is left free to 
pursue his studies.... It is worthy of comment that Germany has 
also admirable common school systems for popular education, 


_ 
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while England is strikingly deficient in this respect. In the one 
case a properly developed University system has reached its 
natural result of invigorating general education; in the a ” 
priestly privilege of a cloistered education is still maintained. . 


Thus Henry Philip Tappan singled out the eminence of the pro- 
fessor, the freedom of the student, and the position of the uni- 
versity at the crowning point of a complete system of education, as 
the basic virtues of the German system. When he was suggested 
by George Bancroft in 1853 as “the one man in the country who 
was fitted for the position,” and was invited to become the presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, vision and opportunity met. 
It is true that, thwarted by personal and philosophical hostility, 
he was unable fully to realize his dream, but he did succeed in 
creating at Ann Arbor a spirit which made Michigan a seedbed of 
the new freedom. 


IV 


Meantime the hundred-odd Americans who had studied in 
German universities by 1850 were returning, usually to take posi- 
tions as college teachers, particularly in what Harriet Martineau 
in the 1830’s had called the “new colleges,” which in her judgment 
and that of many with whom she spoke had wrested the leadership 
from Harvard, whose “pride of antiquity, vanity of preeminence 
and wealth are likely to prevent her renovating her principles 
and management so as to suit the wants of the period.” 

The second half of the century saw the foundation of a number 
of these ‘‘new colleges’”’ with radically different ideals and methods. 
Andrew D. White, who had followed his years at Yale with study 
at Berlin and Paris and had served his teaching apprenticeship 
under Tappan at Michigan, accepted the presidency of the newly 
established Cornell and attempted to realize its founder’s ideal of 
an institution where “‘any person could find instruction in any 
subject.” Daniel Coit Gilman, a Yale classmate of White’s, in 
1875 became president of Johns Hopkins and established a genuine 
university on the German model. The seed was taking root. 

Gradually through these years the principle of Lernfreiheit had 
made some progress in most of the colleges. At last, in 1869, a new 
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president, Charles W. Eliot, disturbed the complacency of Harvard, 
with a proposal to wreck the prescriptive curriculum. Although 
he had written “A German university would suit the hundred 
fifty young men who enter as Freshmen every year about as well 
as a barnyard would suit a whale,” he also wrote ‘Every prescribed 
curriculum is necessarily elementary from beginning to end.” 

Eliot succeeded in establishing almost totally Lernfretheit at 
Harvard. When he had ended with his wrecking-iron there were 
but three prescribed courses left in the four-year program of 
Harvard College—a freshman course in English composition, a 
freshman course in foreign language, and a freshman course in a 
specific science. 

The docile sheep followed the bellwether, and many Eastern 
colleges began to liberalize their programs. But Eliot had ex- 
orcised the devil only to tumble into the deep blue sea. One critic 
has said that Eliot had made it possible for a student to graduate 
from a large college after four years of freshman courses. In my 
own undergraduate days it was common knowledge that although 
it was difficult to enter Harvard College, once one was in he could 
coast comfortably down four years of gracious living to his de- 
gree. 

It is likely that Eliot thought of undergraduates as students and 
did not anticipate the rapid infiltration into college of Golden 
Youth, lush product of the Gilded Age, looking upon college as a 
social, rather than an educational experience. The Age of the 
Superkindergartner was at hand. 

Of course, it is possible that Eliot believed in freedom anyway 
and believed that the only way to develop responsible individuals 
was to throw responsibility on individuals, to let them make their 
mistakes and profit by them. I do not know that there is any 
evidence that the Harvard graduates of the Eliot Era proved 
themselves in later life inferior or superior to those of other periods. 
After all we have no sure way of measuring education in the large. 

Naturally Eliot was at once attacked by the traditionalists, and 
one of these attacks is particularly interesting. The North Ameri- 
can Review for May, 1885 carries a flaming article by Andrew F. 
West, who, you may remember, was destined later to resist suc- 
cessfully Woodrow Wilson’s efforts to liberalize Princeton. West’s 
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article makes a strong plea for the continuance of the prescribed 
curriculum, based on the classical languages. He points out the 
difference between the German student entering the university, 
with nine years of Latin and six years of Greek behind him, and 
the American college freshman, and argues that the American is 
not sufficiently mature to merit the freedom Eliot advocates. But 
perhaps the most interesting thing about the article is its title. 
The title is a question: WHAT IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 
In 1885 academic freedom meant Lernfreiheit. Not a word in the 
whole article suggests that West associated academic freedom with 
freedom of teaching. 


Indeed there was at that time probably little need of stressing 
Lehrfreiheit. The required curriculum dealt chiefly with ancient 
languages, mathematics, and philosophy. Not much that was 
dangerously controversial there. But with the inclusion of the 
natural and social sciences, there was danger ahead. 

The impingement of these new subjects was largely contemporary 
with the full flowering of what Kirkpatrick has called the “hired 
man’s college,” that peculiar institution, outgrowth of our Ameri- 
can business civilization. The assumption was that the directors 
of the corporation (trustees or regents) hired a boss (president or 
chancellor) who in turn hired hands (the faculty). Naturally 
“the hire and fire” philosophy obtained here just as in the factory 
or mine. Nobody except the “hand” who happened to be fired in a 
burst of presidential temperament seemed to think it unnatural. 

The general consensus probably was that the “hand” ought to 
hold his job so long as he behaved properly, and what was con- 
sidered good behavior may be judged by a quotation from a for- 
gotten story “The Peckster Professorship,” published in The 
Atlantic Monthly in November, 1886. 


Clara had heard that President Cooley took a summary method 
of dealing with his professors, when any little rift in their repute 
among the wealthy faislarter of the college made them incapable 
of continuing to advance its interests. 
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Since the author of this story was the grandson of President 
Quincy, who had ruled Harvard for sixteen years, it seems likely 
that he knew about presidents. 

But as the century’s end approached, the climate of opinion 
changed. As early as 1877 Scribners Monthly could say of college 
trustees: “‘...the majority of them are ignorant, incapable of good 
except as they are led by the faculties under them, niggardly, 
shortsighted, conservative, illiberal, with no more apprehension of 
the duties of their office. ..than they would be if they were made of 
wood and iron.” But this seems to have been a fairly rare excep- 
tion to a general view that anyone who had accumulated wealth 
was ipso facto wise, generous, and responsible. 

Before the end of the century some of the social scientists and 
more observant journalists were beginning to observe important 
discrepancies between American Dream and American Reality. 
And some of the things they told out of school were not pleasing to 
a good many of the rulers of the people, who were becoming more 
and more identified with the wealthy. 

In 1899 Alben Small of the University of Chicago found it 
necessary in The Arena for October to deny the charge that pro- 
fessors of economics and sociology were being ‘“‘muzzled by the in- 
fluence of wealth.” His assertion that professors actually were 
free to teach what they found to be true was published under the 
title ““Academic Freedom.” In the fourteen years since West’s 
article that term had changed its meaning from Lernfreiheit to 
Lehrfreiheit. And from that time on the problem of maintaining 
freedom of teaching loomed ever larger. 

The outbreak of World War I in 1914 sharpened the issue. When 
I returned from Germany in September of that year, I came to a 
land I hardly recognized. College faculties were cleanly split into 
“pro-German” and “pro-Allied” factions. Scholars who refused 
to conform to the violent prejudices of the populace were in serious 
danger. A hysteria far exceeding that of World War II pre- 
vailed. 

It was no accident that the year 1915 was that of the founding 
of the American Association of University Professors. The age in 
which it could be said, as Roscoe Pound said of Harvard, that 


ry, 
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college government was “‘an absolute despotism, tempered by the 
fear of revolution and assassination” was coming to a close. 

Of course, this did not mean that the millenium had arrived. 
Early in the history of the Association Dean Bates of the Michigan 
Law School told its members: ‘The cases in which there is open 
and clear interference with freedom of speech will be few. The 
more baffling cases are those in which a steady and powerful, but 
almost invisible and impalpable pressure of an academic hierarchy 
suppresses, discourages and seriously interferes with the usefulness 
and development of the independent thinker.” 

Somewhat later Harry Elmer Barnes reported that “‘today the 
usual technique is to take every precaution that no radical or 
‘dangerous’ man shall be added to university faculties, and to make 
much about the complete freedom extended to this selected and 
cautious teaching staff,” a technique whose origin Barnes at- 
tributed to President Lowell. 

For a long time the “professors’ union” had to struggle against 
hostility in many quarters, including many members of the pro- 
fession itself. But the American Association of University Profes- 


sors has made a great contribution to the sense of security of 
faculty members; if one has regrets it is that this protection is 
confined to college and university teachers. It is sadly needed in 
the secondary schools as well, although the rapid unionization of 
teachers may bring them a similar, perhaps an even more effective 
defense. 


VI 


Today we are in a situation closely resembling that of 1915. The 
current bugaboo is Communism, as pro-Germanism was at the 
outbreak of World War I. Once again the colleges and universities 
are in danger. Anyone whose idea of true Americanism differs 
from that of the sincere patriots of the Un-American Activities 
Committee is exposed to the danger of trial by newspaper and 
condemnation by Karl Mundt. 

There are those who have so little faith in the intelligence of 
Americans that they are afraid a hundred and fifty million citizens 
are going to be betrayed by a few dozen naive professors who still 
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see the Soviet policy through the pink spectacles of Marxian ideal- 
ism, rather than in the plain light of day. 

Good men will doubtless still be sacrificed to the passions of the 
moment. Denfeld was transferred as a threat to national security; 
Rainey was dismissed from Texas University because he opposed 
“the interests”; Vanzetti was hanged because he was a foreigner; 
Debs was imprisoned as a dangerous man; Billy Mitchell was 
cashiered for having original ideas; Roger Williams was exiled for 
believing in religious freedom; Luther was excommunicated for 
heresy; Socrates was poisoned as a misleader of youth; Jesus was 
crucified as an enemy of the people. Moral men frequently create 
an immoral society. Tragic guilt, as Hebbel told us, consists in 
deviating from the accepted order. 

But one thing seems clear. The meaning of academic freedom 
is probably fixed permanently. That term will almost certainly 
continue to mean Lehrfreiheit in the specific sense fixed by the 
joint statement of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors and the Association of American Colleges. Boards of Trustees 
are in the main more enlightened than those of the era of the “hired 
man college.”” Even those Boards which have not issued state- 
ments on tenure are aware of the hornets’ nests which the “profes- 
sors’ union” can stir up in behalf of faculty men unjustly treated. 
For this we have to thank the vision and the courage of the pio- 
neers who founded the Association, and of the men and women 
who have carried on the work, at the cost of time and unpopular- 
ity. They deserve our undying gratitude. Vivat academia! 
Vivant professores! Vivat libertas philosophandi! 


THE LOYALTY OATH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


By MAX RADIN 


University of California 


Note: Many members of the faculties of institutions of higher 
education have been, and are, deeply concerned about the loyalty 
oath situation at the University of California. The article in 
reference to this situation which follows is informative of the facts 
of the situation through April, 1950. An addendum to this 
article prepared by the Editors of this Budletin summarizes the 
subsequent developments in this situation through July, 1950. 

Professor Max Radin, the distinguished author of this article, 


died at Berkeley, California on June 22, 1950, following a brief 
illness. This article is reprinted from the Summer, 1950 issue of the 
American Scholar through the courtesy of the American Scholar 
Radin’s daughter, Miss Rhea Radin of Washington, 


Tue Epirors 


The University of California is a great university, great in 
achievement. That it is also great in size is only so far relevant 
that anything which impairs its usefulness affects adversely in any 
particular year forty thousand or more students, and may affect 
many more thousands who in the future will become students. 

Again, the University of California, because of its size and im- 
portance, has a certain exemplary position. Its splendid growth 
has furthered higher education throughout the country. Its de- 
terioration would cause a corresponding setback to the progress 
of education everywhere. 

For these reasons, the difficulty that has arisen between the 
Regents of that university and the Faculty is not a local and 
special thing involving merely a particular issue or a particular 
institution. It is something in which educated Americans have an 
immediate and sharp concern. 

On March 25, 1949, it was proposed to the Regents that all the 
members of the Faculty be required to take an “oath of loyalty.” 
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This oath contained two parts, of which the first was an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of the State of California. To this was added a rather elabo- 
rate declaratory oath asserting that the affant was not a Commu- 
nist or associated or connected with ideas or enterprises that could 
render his loyalty doubtful. This at any rate was the substance of 
the somewhat vaguely worded proposal. 

When this requirement was presented to the Northern Section 
(Berkeley, San Francisco, Davis) of what is called the “‘Academic 
Senate”—which is roughly equivalent to members of the Faculty 
with three years or more of service—it roused immediate and 
strong opposition. A Senate committee was appointed to confer 
with the President. A revised form of oath was apparently agreed 
on between them. On June 24, this form was accepted by the 
Regents. 

It was and is the belief of the great majority of the Faculty pres- 
ent at the original meeting that the committee was not authorized 
to do more than report back to the Senate and was not empowered 
to accept, on behalf of the Faculty, any proposal. Throughout the 
summer of 1949, the subject of the oath was discussed publicly and 
privately with great vehemence. Since most of the Faculty were 
away, it was determined that the matter should be laid before the 
Senate at the first fall meeting. 

In the meantime, a new faculty committee met with a com- 
mittee of the Regents on September 29 and 30, and a new revi- 
sion—slightly different from that of June 24—was framed. This 
was unanimously rejected by the Northern Section on November 
7. A-second conference between committees of the Faculty and 
the Regents took place on January 4, 1950. The representatives of 
the Faculty declared themselves willing to take the Constitutional 
oath. They further assured the Regents that all efforts would be 
made to prevent unfit persons from becoming members of the 
teaching body; and, in the opinion of nearly all the Faculty, Com- 
munists would be unfit persons. But both the committee and the 
entire Faculty with unprecedented unanimity declared the taking 
of any oath except the Constitutional one could not be made a 
condition of employment. The Regents refused to withdraw the 
requirement of the oath. 
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Matters came to a head recently when the Regents by a vote of 
twelve to six—six members being absent—voted that the Faculty 
would be given until April 30 to sign the oath, and that those who 
failed to sign would be dismissed. The Northern Section of the 
Academic Senate at their meeting of March 7, 1950, voted unani- 
mously—about 900 being present—that they would not sign. 

The issue is thus sharply raised. It is hard to see how it can be 
solved except by one side or the other yielding. A face-saving 
formula of compromise is difficult to imagine. 

The oath which the Regents say the Faculty must take or be 
dismissed, and which all but a few of the Faculty say they will not 
take, is as follows: 


... Tam not a member of the Communist Party, or under any 
oath, or a party to any agreement, or under any commitment that 
is in conflict with my obligations under this oath. 


II 


All who are familiar with the composition of such formulas know 
that all that is said here is a four times repeated asseveration that 
the swearer is not a Communist. But what is wrong with it is ob- 
viously not its absurdly inflated phraseology. It is fundamentally 
bad in what it implies about the relation of the Regents to the 
Faculty, and to the people of the State of California, who are the 
beneficiaries of the trust which by the State Constitution is put 
under their fostering care. 

For the Regents of the University of California are in a special 
legal position. They constitute a corporation created, not by the 
Legislature, but by the Constitution. There are twenty-four 
members. Eight are ex-officio, but have full voting powers. Of 
these eight, four are elective officers, the Governor, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Two are appointed by the Governor for set 
terms, generally overlapping his own, the President of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute and the President of the Board of Agriculture. 
The other ex-officio members are the President of the University 
and the President of the Alumni Association, an annual office. 

Besides these, there are sixteen members appointed by the 
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Governor for staggered terms of sixteen years. It is highly un- 
likely that as many as half of these will be appointed in any one 
governor’s term. These appointive Regents—who serve without 
compensation—are generally selected from groups in the upper 
income brackets. There are usually among them a number of 
bankers, industrialists and successful lawyers. There has never 
been a labor representative on the board nor a real “‘dirt-farmer” 
or “small business” man. And only rarely has there been anyone 
who has had actual experience as a member of an academic fac- 
ulty. 

It is important to have this picture of the Regents before us. 
The elective ex-officio members rarely attend the meetings. Most 
of the work is in the hands of the appointive members, who have 
long terms, who cannot be removed except by impeachment, and 
whose position and powers could not be changed by any act of 
legislature. 

One thing is certain. No one of these gentlemen has any per- 
sonal axe to grind or any selfish interest to serve by being a member 
of the Regents. But it is equally true that only a few of them have 
any adequate understanding of what the nature of a university is 
and how it differs from, let us say, Republic Steel or General 
Motors. Mr. James K. Moffitt of the Crocker National Bank, who 
till recently was a Regent, and the late Chester Rowell of the San 
Francisco Chronicle were outstanding exceptions. Their absence is 
keenly felt. Other men of the same quality are now serving on the 
Board. They are, one must regretfully note, a minority. 

The evidence of this lack of understanding is the plaintive cry 
that any loyal person should be glad to assert his freedom from 
membership in a Communist organization—which, by definition, is 
an association of disloyal persons, who prefer the welfare of the 
Soviet Union to that of the United States, at a time when the 
hostility of the Soviet government to us is open and vociferous. 
Can there be any harm in requiring him to swear that this is so? 
And how does this affect his freedom of research? 

A specific answer even to this last question is given at large in 
Mr. Julian Huxley’s Book Heredity East and West (1949), where 
the final steps of a progress are described which began with a slight 
governmental interference with research. But these final steps 
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can be temporarily kept out of sight. It is the immediate harm 
involved which concerns us here and now. 

To ask any person to declare that he has not committed a specific 
wrongful act carries an implication that he is suspected. To sus- 
pect a man without adequate reason is intolerably offensive, and 
to offend gratuitously a group of scholars and scientists whose 
presence and whose rank and accomplishments are the only evi- 
dence the Regents can offer to prove that they are performing their 
Constitutional duty, is something which, one would say, could 
not be done by grown men who have reflected on what they were 
doing. 

The Regents do not say that they suspect any considerable 
number of the Faculty of being Communists or, to use their own 
tortuous phrases, of being under an oath or agreement or commit- 
ment in conflict with their obligation not to be a Communist. 
They do not say they suspect any single member of the Faculty. 
If they did, and had some evidence to support their suspicion, 
there is disciplinary machinery now in existence which they could 
use. And if they had no evidence, but merely suspected, after the 
all too prevalent fashion of rumor built on rumor piled up on 
gossip and slander, the most nervously suspicious of them surely is 
not so naive as to suppose that the requirement of an oath which 
says “I am not a Communist, and indeed and indeed and indeed 
I am not a Communist,” will prevent his suspect from retaining 
his place on the Faculty. 

And that brings us to another point which makes the action of 
the Regents almost incomprehensible. Those Regents who defend 
their action, not always consistently, nor always accurately, nor 
always temperately, harp on the fact that Communists on the 
teaching staff could do dangerously harmful things, whether they 
are associated with atomic research or not. Nodoubt. But since 
it is demonstrable that Communists would not hesitate to take 
such an oath and have not hesitated to take it, the relevance of this 
defense—it is in fact the only defense offered—is not apparent. 


III 


One very real, but perhaps unconscious, reason for the action of 
the Regents must after all be the failure already mentioned to 
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understand the nature of a university community. In legal con- 
templation, the members of the Faculty are employees of the 
Regents, a corporation. They make contracts with the corpora- 
tion. They assume duties. They draw pay. Being employees, 
they will be so good as to do what they are told, or cease to be em- 
ployees. That is what happens in the Army, the Navy, and in 
every well-regulated corporately organized business. 

I feel certain that this was not consciously and articulately ut- 
tered by even the most authoritarian of the Regents. But it lurks 
in the minds of some of them, lurks with sufficient tenacity to add 
itself to other reasons, as little acknowledged as this one, and turn 
the scale in favor of the present unfortunate and, it may be, dis- 
astrous decision. 

Of these other reasons, the least respectable is the one occa- 
sionally heard, the reason of fear. It is declared that the Legisla- 
ture was about to impose an even more drastic oath on the Faculty. 
There is evidence that the Legislature had no such intention. It is 
certain it had no Constitutiona! power to do it. And the sugges- 
tion that the Legislature would threaten the Regents with refusing 
their budget is a suggestion often made, never substantiated and 
quite improbable. 

And, above all, if it were a fact that this was threatened, ob- 
viously the Regents could not more finely and nobly carry out 
their high trust, than by combating with all their force, power, and 
authority, such an open usurpation on the part of a governmental 
body in a field which by the State Constitution is to be kept for- 
ever free from governmental interference. In such a cause, the 
Regents would find themselves supported by an overwhelming 
public opinion. And they would win. 

If the Regents really carry out their threat to dismiss on May 1, 
all who have not taken the oath—a matter still uncertain when 
this is being written—the question will be taken to the Courts. 
There are a number of issues involved. One is that of academic 
tenure. In California, there is special difficulty created by the 
case in the State Supreme Court, the Communist Party v. Peek 
(20 Cal. [2nd] 536, 127 Pac [2nd] 889 [July, 1942]), which de- 
clares that the Communist Party could not be outlawed by name, 
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and uses language that might be applicable to this university 
situation. 

An even more serious difficulty is that the Constitution of the 
State, for exactly one hundred years before this issue arose, has 
had a provision, not often referred to, but unmistakably intended 
as an integral part. After setting forth the oath to the two Con- 
stitutions which every officer shall take, it goes on to say (Article 
XX, Section 3): 


And no other oath, declaration or test shall be required as a 
qualification for any office or public trust. 


Whether by definition, the term “office or public trust” includes 
the position of a member of the Faculty of the State University 
could be a question of chopping and paring and refining and ad- 
justing of verbal symbols. But surely no one who can read can 
doubt the general purpose of the Constitutional inhibition. The 
founders of the state seemed to be of the opinion that a simple 
oath to support the Constitution was a sufficient guaranty of good 
faith and loyalty, and that it could be impaired but not strength- 
ened by additional stout swearing. 

This and other Constitutional questions cannot be enlarged on 
here. The final answer—the only authoritative answer—will be 
given by the courts, if it comes to them, as we all devoutly hope 
will not be the case. But in view of what the Faculty has said, in 
view of what mass meetings of students have announced, long be- 
fore the courts will have reached a decision, the Regents may well 
find themselves in a position of being the governing body of a 
rump-University, stripped of its ablest men, supported rebelliously 
and resentfully by those who must keep their positions or lose 
their livelihood, and disturbed by a constant tumult of a protesting 
student body. 


IV 


In any case, great mischief has already been done. In the minds 
of most of the Faculty, a feeling of profound resentment has been 
engendered. It is an affront to the personal dignity of any self- 
respecting man to be told peremptorily: ‘Swear you are not a liar 
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and a potential traitor, or go.” The notion that all scientists and 
scholars are solitary searchers who lock themselves in their labora- 
tories or studies and there, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” pursue their investigations without being aware of what is 
going on without, is an old but quite outmoded stereotype. There 
are such men. In more than half a century of contact with aca- 
demic persons, I have met a few, but very few. The vast majority 
of scholars and scientists are whole men. They think and feel with 
their whole mind, not with a special machinery in their brain that 
can be turned on or off. An affront does not impinge on a slight 
emotional center that can be isolated without affecting the rest of 
their activities. Under the pressure of such action as that of the 
Regents, they could not work at their full capacity, even if they 
made a determined effort to do so. 

It must be evident that this will be a permanent status in what- 
ever will be left of the University, if the Regents persist in their 
present attitude. And we may go further. If the Regents simply 
drop the matter, it is not likely that the distrust and resentment 
created will be dispelled. Only public and frank recognition, by 
the Regents themselves, of their error will clear the air and re- 
establish confidence between the Faculty and the University’s 
governing body. 

It is only proper to list the names of the six Regents who voted 
against the requirement. They are the following: Mr. Farnham 
Griffiths of Berkeley and San Francisco, Mr. Victor R. Hansen of 
Los Angeles, Mr. Earl J. Fenston of Fresno (all successful lawyers 
of high standing); Mr. Edward H. Heller, an investment broker 
of San Francisco, and finally, Governor Earl Warren and the 
President of the University, Robert G. Sproul. 

The opposition of the last two, of course, is especially note- 
worthy. Governor Warren further made a statement indicating 
the reasons of his disapproval. One of the Regents voting with the 
majority asserted in a newspaper statement that President Sproul 
was the person who originally proposed the oath. Whether that is 
so or not, he is definitely against it at present. In his twenty years 
at the head of the University, President Sproul has, more widely 
and deeply than most University presidents, established close and 
cordial personal relations with the Faculty. One may state with 
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assurance that even if his judgment on the advisability of the oath 
were still contrary to that of the majority of the Faculty, he would 
yield his opinion to theirs rather than imperil the integrity of the 
University which he has served with such energy and success. 

The integrity of the University is injured when intellectual 
freedom is so much as threatened. This freedom is not merely a 
matter of being permitted to think and speak and write as one 
pleases. Its essence rests in a condition which is not even faintly 
apprehended by some, at least, of the defenders of the Regents’ 
action. What it requires is an atmosphere where there is no sense 
of fear or constraint, no shadow of a Kommissar. When men en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits, who have never given anyone the 
slightest reason for doubting their loyalty as citizens, are told that 
each year they may not go about their tasks until they have made 
a public protestation of their loyalty, the atmosphere is poisoned 
and full intellectual freedom ends. 

The first qualification for the position of Regent of a university 
should be that he shall learn to understand this much about in- 
tellectual freedom. 


Axuthor’s Addendum 


The foregoing was written on March 15. Since that time certain 
striking developments have occurred. In a postal ballot, an over- 
whelming number of the Faculty, more than ten to one, voting 
anonymously, expressed their disapproval of the oath. By a some- 
what smaller majority, about four to one, they agreed to note the 
Regents’ decision to employ no Communists but expressed neither 
approval nor disapproval of that policy. Nonetheless, the Re- 
gents, in their meeting of March 31 at Santa Barbara, by a vote of 
ten to ten refused to rescind their resolution of March 7. 

This roused renewed opposition, headed in this instance by some 
of the most conservative members of the Faculty and a number of 
deans and heads of departments. The composition of the Regents 
had somewhat changed. Because of the death of one Regent and 
the expiration of the terms of two others, the Governor was able to 
make three appointments. One was the secretary of the State 
Federation of Labor (AFL), Mr. Cornelius Haggerty, who thus 
became the first labor representative on the Board. Another was 
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Mr. Jesse Steinhart, a prominent San Francisco lawyer. Both 
these gentlemen voted for rescission. The Governor, however, also 
reappointed Mr. L. M. Giannini of the Bank of America, one of the 
most uncompromising opponents of any qualification in the posi- 
tion of the Regents. 

Through the mediation of an alumni committee what has been 
called a compromise was proposed to the Regents at their meeting 
at Davis on April 21. By a vote of twenty to one—Mr. Giannini 
being the sole dissenter—it was voted that only the constitutional 
oath would be demanded, but that the Faculty would be required 
by May 15 to sign a contract to which would be appended a state- 
ment that the signer is “not a member of the Communist Party 
or any other organization which advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence and that he has no commitments 
in conflict with his responsibilities with respect to impartial 
scholarship and the free pursuit of truth.” He further accepts the 
signing of this statement as a condition of employment. 

The Faculty in an informal meeting indicated that although a 
majority agreed to this as a temporary arrangement, a great many, 
more than two hundred and fifty, including some distinguished 
names, would refuse to sign this contract. Under the Regents’ 
resolution they would have the right of review and a hearing by the 
Faculty Committee on Privilege and Tenure. The Regents de- 
clared that the report of the Committee must be made by June 15, 
which, if there are several hundred cases, is practically impos- 
sible. 

Evidently this ‘““compromise”’ is not a solution, but merely post- 
pones decision. If those who refuse to sign are dismissed, what- 
ever the report of the Committee, the issue will be more or less as it 
was. One of the important legal questions will still require the de- 
termination of the courts. In an unfortunate sense, there is a real 
compromise. The standing of the University will be seriously 
compromised and academic freedom substantially impaired. 


Editors’ Addendum 


Since this article was published there have been two meetings of 
the Regents of the University of California, on June 23 and July 
21, in which actions were taken in reference to members of the 
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Faculty and employees of the University who had not signed the 
contract required by the Regents. As of June 23 there were 62 
members of the Senate of the University who had declined to sign 
this contract. By the time of the meeting on July 21 this number 
was 45. Between these two meetings of the Regents these 45 non- 
signers of the contract and others who had signed the contract 
after June 23 were given a hearing by the Faculty Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure. The Committee recommended that 39 of 
the non-signers of the contract be retained in the service of the 
University. In reference to the remaining six of the non-signers 
the Committee made no recommendation. The recommendation 
of the Committee was presented by Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
President of the University, to the Regents of the University at the 
meeting on July 21 and was approved by the Regents. The vote 
on the recommendation to continue the services of the 39 non- 
signers was I0 to 9. 

Previously, at the meeting of the Regents on June 23, Dr. 
Sproul presented a recommendation of the Faculty Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure that six student assistants who had failed to 
sign the contract required by the Regents be discontinued. This 
recommendation was held over for further consideration at the 
meeting on July 21, at which time it was approved by the Regents. 

At the time of the meeting of the Regents on June 23 there were 
256 non-academic employees of the University and members of the 
academic staff of the lower ranks who had not signed the contract 
required by the Regents. Of this number 157 were dismissed by 
action of the Regents on the recommendation of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Privilege and Tenure. Of the group of non-signers who 
were not dismissed at this meeting there were some who later 
signed the contract, some whose objections to signing the contract 
were on religious grounds and for whom a new and appropriate 
contract wording was to be provided, and others who were on defi- 
nite term contracts whose services expired automatically and con- 
cerning whom no action was taken. 

The situation in reference to the 39 members of the University 
Senate whose services the Regents voted to continue at the meet- 
ing on July 21 will probably be reconsidered at the August meet- 
ing of the Regents as a result of the utilization by one Regent, John 
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Francis Neylan, of the parliamentary device of changing his vote 
from “‘no” to “‘yes” on the motion to continue the services of these 
teachers before the result of the vote on this motion was an- 
nounced, thus changing the vote to continue the services of these 
members of the Faculty from 10 to 9 to 11 to 8. At this meeting 
Mr. Neylan stated that at the August meeting of the Regents he 
intends to move the reconsideration of this action. 

The action of the Regents on July 21 to continue the services of 
the 39 members of the Faculty concerned provided for the issuance 
of contracts to them, to carry the clause “the condition of your 
employment is that you are not a member of the Communist 
party” instead of the affirmation “I am not a member of the 
Communist party.” The attorney for the Regents, however, ruled 


that the effect of Mr. Neylan’s notice of intention to move recon- 
sideration of this action was to stop all action. In accordance with 
this ruling no contracts have been issued and no salaries have been 
paid to the 39 members of the Faculty concerned. 

The data presented in this addendum are from reports of several 
national press associations and from special reports to some leading 


newspapers, notable among them the New York Times. 
Tue Epirors 


July 31, 1950 


I WOULD HAVE YOU ALL SPEAK WITH 
TONGUES 


By W. EDWARD BROWN 


Lafayette College 


When a man has spent twenty years of his life at a certain 
activity, he should at least be able in some fashion to justify him- 
self. I have been a teacher of languages for this length of time, 
and it is my present purpose to set down as concisely as | may the 
reasons why in my belief the study of languages is an essential 
requisite in the American college curriculum. 

At the outset I want to state unequivocally that I do not hold 
to the doctrine that the prime purpose of the study of Spanish 
should be to enable the student to argue more persuasively in 
South and Central America the merits of this or that American 
automobile or breakfast food or fingernail polish. This matter, 
of course, involves more fundamental issues than I am at the mo- 
ment discussing, but let me state here dogmatically and without 
further elaboration that I hold it axiomatic that it is the function 
of the college to initiate in its students the long and painful process 
of education; and that an education, even in its initial stages, may 
serve to provide its possessor with a livelihood, but that this is an 
incidental matter and quite irrelevant to its main purpose of 
providing him with a life, as distinguished from a mechanically 
‘operating existence; and that, therefore, a college curriculum is 
only “functional,” to use the current jargon, when it clearly 
maintains as its primary objective the “impractical” disciplines 
of the intellect as against the “practical” arts of the hands. But 
if, therefore, in the matter of language instruction the instructor’s 
fundamental objective is not to put into his students’ mouths a 
commercially negotiable article that will advantage them against 
those of their competitors not possessed of “the gift of tongues,” 
what is that fundamental objective? To this question many 
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complicated answers could be, and have been, formulated. The 
true answer, as I believe, is profoundly simple. 

Language of any kind exists solely to enable man, in his pitiful 
insularity, to go some small distance toward making himself 
understood by his fellows. The imperfections of language itself, 
the ineptness of the speaker or the obtuseness of the hearer stand 
in the way of making this communication ever fully realizable, 
even among users of the same tongue; nevertheless, for better or 
worse, language remains our principal, if not sole resource for this 
end. It goes without saying, and it is accepted with very little 
question, that one basic study must be that of one’s own language. 
But with this proposition the matter does not end; the users of the 
English language are not, have never been, and most certainly are 
not likely in the future to be so isolated from the users of other 
languages that they can afford to cut themselves off from com- 
munication with them. Wendell Willkie discovered that we live 
in “One World,” as indeed we do; but this discovery could have 
been carried a great way into the past—it is no peculiarity of the 
present era. We have never since the origin of our civilization 
lived in a world unto ourselves—the speakers of the English 
language—alone; the present one-worldliness is different only in 
degree, not in kind, from the situation as our civilization dawned in 
the Middle Ages. From their complacent acceptance of the Greek 
and the Latin as the sole idioms of civilized man, our ancestors 
were reluctantly forced into realization of the existence of such 
barbarous dialects as Italian, French, German, Spanish, English. 
In our generation it has suddenly been brought home to us that 
people actually communicate with one another in such distressing 
jargons as Chinese, Japanese, Russian, and Arabic, and that some- 
how success in peace and war may hinge on our understanding 
of these languages and the people who speak them. It appears, 
then, that after all there is only one objective in language instruc- 
tion, and that is to enable our English-speaking students to under- 
stand the users of languages other than their own—and by “‘under- 
stand” I do not mean mere verbal comprehension, for true under- 
standing goes much deeper than that. Ideally, of course, no 
distinctions should be made, and all languages should be objects 
of our study. But since, as Hippocrates observed, “Life is short 
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and art is long,” we must practically make certain distinctions and 
eschew the study of Amharic in favor of French, and that of Urdu 
for Greek. 


II 


But on what grounds are we to choose? What language or 
languages ought we above all to insist on, and why? Here I 
think that we must make a division, and consider language in two 
aspects. The fundamental purpose of language is communication 
between man and man; very luckily—for upon this invention 
rests the entire fabric of civilization—some of our remote ancestors 
devised means of perpetuating their utterances in writing. It is, 
therefore, put into our power, with the requisite instruction, to 
communicate with Plato or Confucius or Isaiah or Tolstoy just as 
readily as with the living men and women who speak Greek or 
Chinese or Hebrew or Russian in our day. The language in- 
structor must, therefore, like Janus look both forward and back— 
toward the past and toward the future. In a college curriculum 
a portion of the language work should be directed toward enabling 
our English-speaking students to understand the Spanish-speaking, 
German-speaking, Russian-speaking, Chinese-speaking, men and 
women with whose lives and deaths in this “One World” their own 
are now irrevocably intertwined. But this is not enough; “Know 
Thyself” remains the greatest and hardest of maxims, and to know 
others is a futile, indeed impossible task, unless we first know our- 
selves. But we shall not know ourselves unless we maintain a 
living connection between what we now are and what we have 
grown out of—unless, that is, a major portion of our study is con- 
centrated upon the “Great Tradition” of our own civilization. 

In so far as this preoccupation with our past concerns the study 
of language, it means that we shall not normally expect our students 
to master the Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Vedic, or the Classical 
Chinese, however great may be the wealth of wisdom or beauty 
concealed in these tongues, because they are alien to our tradition, 
and have come into our ken only within the last century or two. 
What languages are then essential for this self-knowledge of which 
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I speak? To answer this, let me trace a brief biography of our 
civilization. 

We who speak the English language in America of the twentieth 
century are an organic portion of the Western Christian civilization 
which evolved out of the decomposing elements of the Classical 
civilization during that period which we call the Middle Ages, 
and reached its characteristic economic form of capitalism about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The fundamental philosophic 
basis of this civilization is Christianity, a religion itself evolved 
from roots in the alien Hebrew culture, but enriched and trans- 
formed by tremendous borrowings from the thought of the Greeks 
and Romans. Geographically this civilization covers Europe 
from the north coast of the Mediterranean to the North Cape, 
from Ireland to the steppes of Central Asia; all of the Americas 
except those portions still in the hands of the aborigines; Aus- 
tralia; New Zealand, and countless enclaves in Asia, Africa, and 
the islands to which European colonization has gone. To our 
civilization are alien the civilizations of Islam, of India, of south- 
west Asia, of China, of Japan, and of savages everywhere. The 
languages in which our civilization has grown up are Greek and 
Latin, the extinct tongues of its parents; and the vernacular 
languages of modern Europe (except Turkish). 

Just as it is true that we cannot understand an individual person 
without knowing of his background, of the environment under 
which he lived in his youth, of the characters and teachings of his 
parents, so it is impossible for us, even in twentieth century Amer- 
ica, to understand ourselves, the civilization of which we are a 
small and by no means dominant part, without an understanding 
of the Classical civilization from which our own was born. Many 
people will admit this much, but go on to say: “But does that 
make it necessary to study Latin and Greek? Can’t we read all 
that the Romans and Greeks had to say in translation?” To this 
objection may also be added the favorite argument that Latin and 
Greek are so difficult that a student never actually gets far beyond 
a muddled involvement with declension and conjugation, and hence 
gets no benefit of actual communication with the thought of the 
authors he ostensibly ‘“‘reads.” 


i 
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The answer to the first of these objections demands basically an 
examination of the whole value of translation. Is it true in the 
first place that a translation gives an adequate presentation of an 
original in another language? To this the answer must be an 
unqualified ‘‘no.” A translation must always remain a second 
best device for the understanding of an author. To be sure, 
understanding through a translation is far better than total igno- 
rance; nevertheless the peril of mis-understanding is ever present. 
The reasons for this are so obvious to a linguist that to point 
them out seems almost superfluous. It happens only rarely and 
fortuitously that words have exact equivalents in other languages, 
if the important nuances of connotation are taken into account. 
Words such as “and,” “but,” “because,” “when,” and the like 
can be translated readily enough, but verbs, nouns, and adjectives 
will always be refractory. One portion of the area of connotation 
will coincide, but another portion will fail entirely. For example, 
most Americans, hearing the name of the great square in Moscow, 
feel an involuntary shudder. “Red Square,” the literal translation 
of krasnaya ploshchad’, connotes to us an area running with streams 
of blood, shed perhaps by the unhappy victims of Ivan the Terrible 
or the “Red” revolutionaries. In this case, as so often, literal 
translation, to use the famous Italian pun, is traduction: “Red” 
in Russian does not connote blood, but beauty, life, magnificence; 
indeed the word krasnyi is often used in poetry as a synonym for 
the related word krasivyi, “beautiful.” “Red Square” is the 
“beautiful,” not the “bloody” square. 

Again, when the translated work belongs to the realm of belles- 
lettres, a translation often disastrously destroys the very merits of 
the author, when these are dependent in any degree upon sound, 
rhythm or versification. A poem translated into prose loses much 
of its poetic quality; yet, if translated into verse in another 
language, it tends to take on other qualities not its own. I need 
only point out such a lurid example of distortion as is afforded by 
Mr. A. S. Way’s Swinburnian translation of Euripides—wordy, 
clumsy, prolix, where the original is succinct and delicate. 

As another aspect of this matter let me point out also that even 
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a good translation is necessarily a dated translation. There is 
probably no better translation in world literature than the King 
James version of the Bible; yet since the date when it was made 
the English language has not remained static; meanings have 
changed, connotations have accrued and distortions have inevit- 
ably resulted. A minor but illuminating instance is the Greek 
word agapé in the famous 13th Chapter of First Corinthians; 
the translators, familiar with the Latin version, naturally and 
appropriately rendered the word by “charity,” which to them 
meant precisely what caritas meant to St. Jerome—a peculiarly 
unselfish and nonphysical sort of love. In our day that meaning 
has been all but lost from the word, which has come to be accepted 
practically as a synonym of “‘alms;” indeed, but for the existence 
of this familiar passage of St. Paul, I venture to say the old mean- 
ing would have altogether passed into oblivion. The word is of 
course rendered by such a modern translator as Moffatt simply by 
“love.” In the case of Biblical translations, another element has 
also entered in; the ecclesiastical associations of the book have 
sufficed to tinge its originally colorless language with a dignified 
and hieratic quality fraught with very powerful emotional connota- 
tions. This is true to such an extent that I have known Greek 
students to be bewildered and resentful when brought face to face 
with the vivid and slangy originals of passages which they know 
only as solemn and grandiloquent; thus, the centurion (Luke, 7, 6) 
says to Jesus: Kyrie, mé skyllou, and the student finds it shocking 
to realize that he is saying, not “Lord, trouble not thyself,” but 
“Sir, don’t skin yourself!” 

To sum up the case against translations: They pervert the 
sense in all places where exact equivalents between the two lan- 
guages arenot found; they pervert theartistic qualitiesof theoriginal 
either by destroying them wholly or bysubstituting something alien; 
and even when good, they become dated, so that it has very well 
been said that every generation has to do its translations over; 
Chapman’s famous translation of Homer sounds quaint to us— 
and if there is any quality that is inapplicable to Homer, it is 
quaintness! It follows from all this that at best a translation can 
give only an incomplete, and at worst an erroneous notion of the 
original. 
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The second objection to the study of the classical languages, 
that they are so difficult that the student in effect never sees the 
wood for the trees, deserves very little consideration. The same 
thing can be urged against any modern language as well, and is 
equally true and equally false. Poor teaching of any language 
can result in such a debacle. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that during the war a great deal of instruction was carried on in 
America in such languages as Russian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Arabic—even in Siamese, Annamese, and Malayan—in which 
phenomenal results were achieved in remarkably short periods of 
time. Of these languages Russian is at least as difficult in grammar 
and inflection as Latin, and yet people can learn to speak it in a 
year of normal training; the difficulties of Japanese and Chinese 
are of an entirely different nature from those of the classical 
languages, but I venture to say that the mental effort involved in 
learning the complicated inflection of the classical Japanese verb, 
together with the memorizing of the 1500 to 2000 characters neces- 
sary as a minimum for any sort of reading, and the elaborate and 
totally illogical dual system of “‘readings,’’ Chinese and Japanese, 
is far greater than that involved in learning enough Greek to read 
Homer or Plato. 

I claim, therefore, that a man who would be educated must 
necessarily have some understanding, gained at firsthand and not 
from translation, of the vast heritage of the past from which his own 
civilization has sprung. Without such understanding he stands 
divorced from his own past, as pitiable an object as a man with 
amnesia. In order to acquire such an understanding some study 
of the Greek and Latin languages is requisite, and the time con- 
sumed in this study is amply justified at the expense, if necessary, 
of such profound educational disciplines as typing, home eco- 
nomics, social studies, and tuba tooting. 


IV 


Perhaps I have conveyed the impression by this time that I 
believe the Western Christian tradition in which and of which we 
live can be understood by the sole means of learning Greek and 
Latin. Not at all. This tradition has been alive and growing for 
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over a thousand years, and to it belong all the elements which 
constitute the education of a western man or woman—philosophy, 
mathematics, science, the fine arts, history. Unhappily, however, 
for us English-speaking provincials of America, all of this great 
body of the tradition, which alone has the right to be considered 
as the valid substance of any curriculum purporting to be educa- 
tional, is not written in English. If we would acquaint ourselves 
with this matter—and in bulk and importance this matter far 
passes the heritage of the Graeco-Latin civilization—we must learn 
the languages in which it is written. This is the more necessary 
in this case, as unlike the Graeco-Latin writings, which have almost 
all been translated at some time or another, a vast quantity of the 
great work of the western mind during the past thousand years has 
never been translated into English. The users of all the languages 
of Europe have joined together in creating this tremendous em- 
bodiment of our civilization; naturally, however, there are some 
which more than others deserve through the richness of their con- 
tribution to be studied. The second great vernacular language of 
Europe is Italian. If there existed in the Italian language only 
one book, and that book was the Divine Comedy of Dante, no 
civilized man could afford to neglect learning Italian, so great 
beyond the measure of all other greatness is that incomparable 
work. Yet Dante is no wholly isolated figure; the western tradi- 
tion would be vastly poorer for the loss of such writers as Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Leopardi. Arguments could be advanced 
for the value of learning almost any one of the European languages 
—Portuguese for Camoens, Norwegian for Ibsen, Hungarian for 
Petdéfi, etc.—yet practically speaking the great four remain impera- 
tive: Italian, French, Spanish, German. In these four, together 
with English, will be found three-fourths of the key writings of the 
great tradition. 

Ideally, of course, all four should be learned; in practice one, 
or at most two will be found to be the limit. And even with these 
limitations the “practical man” in disgust will say: “In two 
courses, each of one year, which is all most students will ever have 
to devote to learning modern languages, how much of this great 
body of tradition that you are talking about will they ever get 
exposed to? Suppose a man elects to study French; it takes hima 
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year to learn the elements of grammar, during which ordeal he may 
perhaps read some trivial short story painfully in class; he may in 
his second year actually get to reading Pierre Loti’s ““Pecheur d’- 
Islande” or Anatole France’s “Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard.” 
Then he is through; how much has he learned about the ‘Great 
Tradition’—Rabelais, Voltaire, Stendahl, Flaubert, Zola, Hugo, 
to say nothing of Corneille, Racine, Moliére? How much Goethe 
or Schiller or Rilke will your German students ever read? This 
business of learning languages is just a waste of time.” Against 
this point of view I want to go back to something I said at the 
beginning, when I stated that it is the function of the college to 
“initiate in its students the long and painful process of education.” 

The four-year college course is not an education; the six-year 
college course, or the eight-year college course, is not an education. 
Education is not something that is wrapped up and handed to the 
graduate, neatly rolled up in his diploma. Education is not a thing 
at all, but a process. Solon, in Herodotus’ old story, refused to 
admit that any man was happy until he was dead; so no man can 
be considered ‘‘educated” until the process is completed, and has 
ended with his last breath. The function of the college is to set 
this process in motion, if it has not been set in motion before; 
the function of the college is not to stuff the student mind full of all 
the intellectual aliment that it is supposed to require for forty-odd 
years. The function of the college is, by whatever arts of per- 
suasion it may be able, to stimulate in the student mind such a 
craving for intellectual food as will not fail before the day of death. 
If the student goes out crammed to the brim with all the technical 
impedimenta of learning—conjugation and declension, formulae, 
the glib textbook answer to every question—but with this sacra 
fames of learning never even titillated, then the college has become 
a trade school and failed in its mission. 

The relevance of this to the study of language can easily be seen. 
We shall not be impatient in college to see that the student gets 
exposed then and there, at all costs, to enough Lessing and Schiller 
and Goethe and Heine to last him for the rest of his life. Rather 
we shall bend all our efforts toward perfecting him in the mastery 
of German, meanwhile, with all the subtle wiles at our command, 
trying to evoke in him a vision of the deathless beauties of German 
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literature, for the understanding of which he has the key. Ob- 
viously the more of that literature the student can be initiated into 
during his college course, the more eager will be his interest in 
continuing to delve; but the instructor’s function should be pri- 
marily that of providing the map to hidden treasure, not of attempt- 
ing to uncover it all. 


So far, I have dealt only with the study of language as a guide 
to the understanding of our own tradition. Conceived from this 
point of view, all the languages of Europe are merely dialects of one 
great language, for what they convey, the matter which is being 
communicated from them to us, is harmonious with and comple- 
mentary to all the matter that we can read in our own language. 
There is no shock of strangeness in going from Moliére to Congreve, 
from Byron to Pushkin, from Hélderlin to Shelley; they all stem 
from one culture, they all have their roots in the same past. If 
this is so in the realm of literature, which is merely the embalmed 
experience of men who were once alive, why should it not also be 
true of the men now living? Of course it should be, and is. 

The barriers that exist between English-speaking Americans 
and English-speaking Britons seem very high and unbridgeable, 
because the uncouth Briton insists on saying “cahn’t”’ and “‘veddy” 
and refers to an elevator as a “lift” and a vest as a “waistcoat.” 
You have to live long enough with the Briton to reach the point 
when you forget his language, when you suddenly realize with a 
start that he thinks just as you do. ‘Then you swell with compla- 
cent pride at this revelation, and launch into platitudes about 
Anglo-Saxon solidarity and blood being thicker than water. 
Blood has nothing to do with it, and if you could get over the 
language barrier as readily, your solidarity with the ‘‘Gallic” 
Frenchman or the “Iberian” Spaniard would be just as close as with 
the “Anglo-Saxon” of modern Britain. Speakers of English, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Russian, Hungarian—we are all 
members of one great and ancient community, and are bound, and 
have been bound for ages past together in that “One World” that 
existed a thousand years before Wendell Willkie. Between us 
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there have grown up in the course of those ages the same sort of 
differences as grow up among children of the same family as 
they pass into adulthood. But these differences—of government 
or other externals—cannot conceal the great common substratum 
which we all share, and in virtue of which we all can understand 
each other, even when we disagree. 

It must, accordingly, be one of the fundamental objectives of any 
rational program of language study in college to do everything 
possible toward promoting that understanding, first among the 
members of this community which shares our civilization, and 
then as much as possible outside that community. It is clear that 
this undertaking will not necessarily involve study of the same 
languages as have greatest importance for the historical under- 
standing of the “Great Tradition.” Thus, the Russian language 
is a comparative newcomer in the corpus of western culture. Little 
of any value was written in it before the eighteenth century; 
and although Pushkin and Lermontov and Hertzen and Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky, not to mention scores of minor figures, have done 
an enormous work in making up for the early handicap of Russian 
literature, yet as compared with French, German or Italian, the 
language still remains of minor importance. The situation is 
entirely different when viewed from the standpoint of world under- 
standing. We have witnessed in the last few years the temporary 
eclipse of the French people, the contemptible degradation of the 
German people, and an enormous expansion, physical and intel- 
lectual, of the Russian people. Forty years ago it would have been 
chimerical to suggest that Russian, the language of an ignorant 
semi-servile population misruled by the combined incompetence 
of a decayed autocracy and a corrupt church, could be worth the 
long labor of learning it. Today Russian is, next to French, prob- 
ably the most important of languages for an English-speaking 
American to learn. Until the interchange of ideas between us and 
the Russian-speaking Europeans who are our neighbors is at least 
as easy and normal as between us and our French-speaking neigh- 
bors, the political relations between us are bound to be marked by 
mutual suspicion and dislike, and the continuance of human civiliza- 
tion on earth thereby mortally imperilled. The urgency of this 
need has only begun to be realized in the last few years; before the 
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Second World War made the United States and Russia mutually 
dependent, though somewhat querulous, allies, the study of 
Russian in America was carried on at about the same level as 
that of Japanese and Chinese—that is to say, a few extremely 
esoteric specialists in three or four universities dealt in an irre- 
proachably academic fashion with the language, carefully disin- 
fecting the study of any possible contagion from modern Russian 
ideas. To these ivory-tower linguists the 11th century “Tale of 
the Armament of Igor” or the “Chronicles of Nestor” were vastly 
more important than the writings of Sholokhov or Briusov or 
Pasternak, and Russian generally was regarded as little more than 
an aberrant modern dialect of Old Church Slavonic. 

The importance to English-speaking Americans of the Spanish 
language has, however, been recognized for many years. Ever 
since the first World War brought a virtual abandonment of Ger- 
man in secondary schools (a fantastic piece of irrationalism masked 
as “‘patriotism”), Spanish has been next to French the leading 
language for secondary school study. Spanish has, of course, an 
honorable place in the tradition of European civilization, and such 
writers as Calderon and Cervantes are second to none in their kind; 
yet as compared with Italian, Spanish remains relatively an insig- 
nificant language. The great importance of Spanish study lies 
in the ever growing realization of “hemisphere solidarity” be- 
tween North and South Americans. The promotion of this soli- 
darity, and the furtherance of mutual understanding between 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking Americans is indubitably 
an excellent aim, yet there is genuine danger of over-emphasis here, 
especially of those commercial aspects of the language, hyper- 
trophy of which must negate the aims of all education and turn 
what is essentially an instrument of intellectual understanding into 
a tool of high-pressure salesmanship and economic exploitation. 
It must be constantly borne in mind that the inculcation of methods, 
procedures, and techniques the primary end of which is to put their 
possessor in a position of economic superiority over his fellows is 
totally unrelated to the process of education and indeed is generally 
completely antithetic to it. 

The study of languages is a necessary portion of the process of 
education. It is not an end in itself, but serves the great elemen- 
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tary purpose of all language, comprehension. Of this comprehen- 
sion there are two aspects: comprehension of the more significant 
individual heritages which constitute the vast legacy of our own 
cultural tradition, and without which we are lost like a rudderless 
boat in a storm; and comprehension of our fellow men who are 
briefly sharing with us the privilege of living in this exciting world 
before we all together make our way among the unremembered 
myriads of our kind who have gone before. These are noble and 
significant purposes, and we who teach languages must never forget 
them or permit ourselves to be perverted from them. 


& 


CAN SCIENCE VALIDATE ETHICS? 


By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 


Americans have always been fond of thanking God that they are 
not like other people. One of the more popular current forms of this 
practice is to belabor “the” Russians (i. e., certain ‘‘official” 
Russians) for confusing scientific and artistic excellence with 
political conformity. The doctrine is, it seems to me, clearly ab- 
surd, and I gladly join the hue and cry against it. Unfortunately 
the notion is neither new nor confined to the Politburo. Indeed, I 
believe it can be shown to be present, perhaps unconsciously, 
among substantial numbers of American scientists, physical and 
social. I propose to examine this scandalous thesis in the light of 
current discussion about the relation of science to political, eco- 
nomic, and ethical systems. 

The essence of the Russian position appears to be that since the 
accepted political dogma is indubitably true, whatever seems, in 
the opinion of the accredited political spokesmen, to be in con- 
flict with it is ipso facto false. Certainly there is nothing new or 
unique about this reasoning. In various theological circles, ancient 
and modern, this pattern will be readily recognized. But there 
are plenty of examples also in the political field, in countries other 
than Russia. Only a few years ago a number of our State legisla- 
tures took it upon themselves to pass on the validity and accept- 
ability of evolution as a scientific theory. I do not recall that our 
politicians have expressed themselves officially, as yet, on the 
artistic soundness, if any, of jazz, swing, be-bop, or cubism, but 
we have plenty of legislation and court decisions pronouncing on 
the moral and artistic demerits of various books and pictures. It 
is true that, as yet, our official rulings on these matters have rested 
on moral rather than political grounds. The difference is not very 
significant. Neither politicians nor their followers have ever 
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found much difficulty in identifying political programs with 
fundamental morality. 

Far more subtle, as we shall presently show, is the occurrence in 
scientific circles of the doctrine under discussion. True, a large 
number of scientists recognize the nonmoral, nonethical nature of 
scientific formulations. But a large number of others, especially 
since the atomic bomb, are genuinely distressed at the thought that 
the methods and products of science contain no directives what- 
ever as to the uses to which these techniques and results are to be 
put. Accordingly, we hear of scientists naively declaring that in 
the future they will work only on scientific projects advantageous 
toman. While praising their high-mindedness, it must be pointed 
out that there is no scientific work which can be guaranteed in ad- 
vance against anti-social application. Anyone really eager to take 
precaution against possible anti-social uses of scientific knowledge 
should stop immediately his support of such projects as, for ex- 
ample, research on cancer and poliomyelitis. Discovery of the 
germ of a disease may make possible bacteriological warfare. 
The same is true for all scientific discovery whatsoever. The fur- 
ther fact that, in modern large scale research, scientists and mathe- 
maticians are frequently not even told what usage is ultimately 
contemplated for the immediate job they are asked to do, reduces 
to absurdity well-meaning intentions of some scientists to con- 
tribute only to socially constructive knowledge. 


II 


Many of those who concede that the physical sciences are 
doubtless nonmoral, nevertheless hold that the social sciences 
must be different in this respect. There appears to be no ground 
for this assumption. The same knowledge that may be used to 
reduce crime can obviously be used to increase it. Social, like 
physical scientists, in their respective fields can and do and should 
describe the consequences of various possible and proposed uses of 
scientific knowledge. They can never, as scientists, do more than 
this. As citizens in a community they will use their influence, 
which may become very great, toward what they consider con- 
structive programs. But I see no reason, when it comes to matters 
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of taste and questions of ultimate objectives, why the taste of 
scientists should be given any more weight than the tastes of the 
rest of the community, including whatever deference people in 
general choose to accord to the taste of scientists. 

Many who are reluctantly constrained to concede this point, 
nevertheless hold out for the same doctrine in a slightly different 
form. They insist that social scientists, at least, in addition to 
their statements as to what may be expected to happen with stated 
probability under given conditions, can and must also pronounce 
as to whether the stated consequences are good or bad. Consider, 
for example, the following extract from a recent eloquent state- 
ment by an economist in a scientific journal: 


For all the attempts of our positivists to dehumanize the 
science of man, a moral science it remains. Its central problem is 
the problem of value: and value is but a step from virtue.... In 
a world of technicians, it is the economist who raises the cry that 
the technically most efficient is not necessarily, or even usually, the 
socially most efficient; that the best cow is not the one that gives 
the most milk; the best business is not the one that makes the 
most profits; the best army is not the one that creates the most 


havoc; and, above all, that the best training is not the best educa- 
tion. 


This general sentiment is very common in the current writing of 
social scientists. The sincerity of the authors’ feelings for the 
ideals they espouse is evident. Those of us who share, as I usually 
do, the conditionings and moral emotions of these writers, are 
tempted to believe that this very community of feeling constitutes 
the kind of corroboration which is a requirement for scientific 
conclusions. Certainly any community, to be a community, 
must have some common beliefs regarding what is desirable and 
what is undesirable. Nearly all people feel, furthermore, that 
these generally shared ideals must have some higher source and 
sanction than the mere experience and traditions of any particular 
social group. Accordingly, whatever view people may take re- 
garding other aspects of their culture, it is quite common for them 
to ascribe their ethical principles to some higher source and author- 


1K. E. Boulding, Scientific Monthly, April, 1949, p. 240. See also my discussion 
of admirable features of this paper in Scientific Monthly, May, 1950. 
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ity than the group’s own experience throughout the centuries. To 
some, this higher authority is God. To others, it is Science reified 
into an authority like God. 

If we did not take the above view about the transcendent merit 
of our own moral, political, and artistic standards we should be 
confronted immediately with embarrassing consequences in our 
dealings with other groups. To admit that we like what we like 
mainly because we and our friends prefer it (i. ¢., our tastes, habits, 
and customs are otherwise upset) suggests that other groups should 
be free to do likewise, especially if their doing so does not interfere 
too seriously with our own tastes and practices. Yet it is this rela- 
tive view of the more generally held ethical principles of different 
groups that most people find intolerable. The discussions in- 
cidental to the so-called “Bill of Human Rights” were an amusing 
illustration of the phenomenon. Accordingly, if groups with 
widely disparate ethical, aesthetic, or political convictions are 
forced by circumstances to associate, each will try to coerce the 
other in the direction of its own culture. In this process each will 
invoke the highest authority it recognizes. To scientists that 


authority is science. Hence the conclusion that the social sciences, 
at least, are moral sciences and can make the kind of judgments 
set forth in the above quotation. 


Ill 


Yet, if we remind ourselves of the nature of all scientific con- 
clusions, it becomes quite clear (a) that they are a/ways condi- 
tional and (b) that consequently they can mever make absolute, 
i. e., nonconditional, statements of what is “best.” If we agree, and 
I think that all qualified scientists do, that scientific conclusions 
consist purely of statements regarding the probability of certain 
occurrences under rigorously specified conditions, then scientific 
statements, whether in the physical or the social sciences, can have 
no implications whatever as to the goodness or badness of the se- 
quences described, apart from specified standards. The crucial 
point is that these standards are not themselves set by the scien- 
tific methods that result in the conditional scientific statements. 

From this point of view such questions as what is the best cow 
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(the best drug, the best sex mores, the best government, the best 
economic system, the best philosophy, etc.) can be approached 
only after the criterion of goodness has been specified. A scientist 
can then determine which of several proposed alternatives most 
nearly meets the specifications. But note that the specifications 
are not scientific conclusions, nor are they formulated by scientific 
methods. When our economist declares that the best cow is not 
the one which gives the most milk, he clearly has in mind some 
other criterion. That criterion, whatever it is, is simply taken, ac- 
cording to somebody’s taste, ideals, or practical ends. That does 
not mean that the criterion taken is unimportant. It merely 
means that criteria of bestness are not scientific conclusions. Our 
economist may deduce from history or from The Great Books what 
kind of cows have, on the whole and in the long run, contributed 
most to man’s survival. He may take a poll of all people of all 
cultures which maintain cows as to what kind of cows they /ike 
best. He may collaborate with biologists as to what kind of cows 
are likely to live longest and give the “best” milk. (Note that 
this latter pronouncement, again, could be made only after agree- 
ment, not necessarily by scientists, as to what are to be the criteria 
of “‘best” milk. And so on ad infinitum.) These criteria are taken 
(as postulates or hypotheses) by some person or persons belonging 
to some culture with moral, aesthetic, or other stated standards. 
The latter were not arrived at through any of the procedures re- 
motely recognizable as constituting scientific method or methods. 
In short, a scientist’s unconditional, aesthetic, or ethical decision as 
to which cow is “best” has about the same scientific foundation as 
the cow’s decision as to what is the best grass. The same may be 
said for any general statements by scientists, literary critics, or 
politicians as to what is the best form of government or the best 
art. 

If we admit the position criticized above and solemnly declare 
that the social sciences can settle scientifically what is the best 
cow, the best business, the best army, etc., we should also be able to 
decide in the same manner what is the best government, the best 
music, the best art, etc. This lands us squarely in the Russian 
position at which we profess to be horrified not only in practice 
but in principle. Clearly, we accept and practice, perhaps uncon- 
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sciously, the principle, but reject the Russians’ specific application 
of it. 

The notion is widespread among social scientists, as well as 
among other people in this country, that, for example, “‘democ- 
racy” either has been or can be shown by “‘scientific” means to be 
“better” than any or all other forms of government. The con- 
tention runs into precisely the same obstacles that we have re- 
viewed above. Now, I am personally quite confident that the kind 
of political organization we currently call democracy in this country 
has merits of a type which are appreciated by a sufficiently large 
number of people to insure its survival for a long time in its strug- 
gle with alternative systems. I merely point out that in our de- 
fense of democracy, we shall do much better in the long run if we 
simply stress these merits and the fact that we like them, rather 
than attempt, after the manner of the Russians, to invoke scientific 
sanctions for conclusions which lie quite outside the function and 
competence of science. 

This viewpoint, at least in its negative aspect, will be hailed in 
certain theological circles as a vindication of their viewpoint. 
Many scientists react against the position here taken for this 
reason. Both groups are mistaken in their assumptions as to the 
implications of my analysis for their respective points of view. 
For my position implies neither the concession that standards of 
ethics or excellence are of supernatural origin, nor the assumption 
that science cannot be vitally related to the formulations of such 
standards. Since the position of the theologian is well known, let 
us examine more fully the apparent dilemma in which many 
scientists seem to find themselves in regard to this problem. 


IV 


We have seen above that all ethical and other judgments re- 
garding what is “good” or “best” in any society are always with 
reference to certain stipulated or assumed criteria. We have also 
observed how scientists, rejecting the idea of a supernatural source 
of these standards, feel constrained to assign to Science at least 
this particular function, of which they recently have bereft the 
gods. In striving to achieve this transfer, they have engaged in 
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some highly ingenuous circumlocutions, a few examples of which 
are now in order. 

A considerable group of scientists, especially in the physical and 
biological disciplines, feel that ethical and other norms are in- 
herent in nature, #. ¢., they are simply the conditions most ad- 
vantageous to survival. The scientist, therefore, it is argued, be- 
comes a fully accredited ethical law-giver by virtue of his ad- 
mitted competence to appraise which conditions contribute to sur- 
vival and which do not. Unfortunately for the doctrine of survival 
as the sole, or at least a basic, consideration in most of man’s 
ethical systems, there can be wide differences of opinion as to 
whether, for example, a short life and a merry one is not preferable 
to merely a long life. Also, such phenomena as suicide and martyr- 
dom clearly indicate that there are individuals and groups who do 
not consider survival good at all, or certainly not the only or the 
highest good. Indeed, many ethical systems put other considera- 
tions first. Furthermore, a very large part of most ethical systems 
deals with evaluations that have no obvious or alleged relations to 
survival or non-survival. Yet the existence of these standards must 
be accounted for. Finally, and above all, even if we accepted the 
underlying ethical primacy of the struggle for survival, the idea 
that the organism has arrived at this standard by scientific meth- 
ods, which is here the question at issue, is too absurd te require 
discussion. 

In short, scientists who attempt the above approach to ethics 
are guilty of one oversight and one confusion: They overlook 
that survival as an ethical norm is like any other standard, taken as 
such by the scientist, and is not arrived at scientifically. The con- 
fusion lies in mistaking (a) the appraisal of the relation of certain 
behavior to stated results, which is clearly within the scientist’s 
function and competence, for (b) the stipulation of the ends, which 
equally clearly is not and cannot be, because of the nature of 
science, a scientific function at all. 

The social scientists who aspire to take over what they have 
until recently regarded as God’s work, namely, creating ethical 
standards, hold the same basic doctrine as their colleagues in 
biology and differ from the latter only in being more confused in 
their analysis. Recognizing the difficulty in the biologist’s posi- 
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tion, the social scientists try to stake out certain “differences” in 
the social sciences which obviate the difficulties reviewed above. 
Let us consider some of the alleged differences between physical 
and social sciences by virtue of which the latter are in some quar- 
ters deemed qualified to make unconditional ethical pronounce- 
ments. 

1. It is contended that while the physical sciences are “‘uni- 
versal,” the laws of social science are always relative to some cul- 
ture. The reasoning seems to be that since ethical standards are a 
part of every culture, and since social scientists study culture, this 
enables them to arrive at ethical conclusions (frequently confused 
with conclusions about ethics) by scientific methods. In the first 
place, all scientific laws whatsoever, far from being “universal,” 
are true only for the rigorously stated conditions stipulated in the 
laws themselves, whether these conditions are (a) those of the physics 
laboratory or (b) the customs, literacy, or industrial development 
of an African tribe. No scientific law is universally applicable ex- 
cept under the conditions stated in each law itself. In short, bodies 
fall according to the law of falling bodies only under certain condi- 
tions existing only in laboratories. For all other conditions the 
law must be modified. 

Furthermore, it is one thing to study scientifically a culture, in- 
cluding its ethics, and something else entirely to appraise those 
ethical tenets in terms of any criteria we may choose, including 
our o'vn likes or dislikes. No one contends, for example, that it is 
unpermissable for Myrdal to compare the actual treatment of 
Negroes in America with certain generally held professions and 
stipulations of our mores and laws. What is objectionable is the 
assumption that the results of this comparison empower the 
scientist to make scientific pronouncements as to whether the 
disparities found are good or bad. The most exacting scientific 
study of the ethics of a culture could never do more than record the 
inter-relationship of certain ethical norms with other aspects of the 
culture so as to predict the occurrence of a particular type of 
ethics when certain other conditions are present, and vice versa. 

2. Acclosely related fallacy is the following: It is pointed out, 
as scientists have always recognized, that (a) scientific method has 
its own ethics and that (b) every scientist indulges in evaluating 
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what problems to investigate and what data are relevant to his 
problem. These considerations are taken to prove that since 
scientific methods themselves call for evaluation, therefore scienti- 
fic conclusions are also ethical. To this reasoning there is a two- 
fold answer: (1) Not all evaluation is ethical. There are no 
ethical questions involved in the statement that one object is 
heavier than another, although this is unquestionably an evalua- 
tion of two objects with respect to weight. (2) The scientific rules 
or mores against suppressing evidence of corrupting experiments 
are not themselves arrived at by the scientific operations which re- 
sulted in the conclusion that one object is heavier than another. 
Likewise, a scientific conclusion that one tribe is technologically 
more highly developed than another carries with it no intrinsic 
evaluation whatever regarding the ethical merits of technological 
development. 

Scientific mores, like all others, are arrived at from experience 
and tested as to their value as means to desired ends. The end of 
science is a certain kind of understanding, but that end is not de- 
termined or imposed on us by scientific methods. It is taken be- 
cause man’s wants and interests are what they are. Man’s wants 
and interests are what they are because of his whole evolutionary 
history in the world in which he has lived. All his characteristics, 
including his so-called inherent ones—habits, culture, taste, 
wants, and goals—are the result of this life history. Now science 
is, of course, among the cultural influences that have made man 
what he is. The rdéle of science among all the other factors in in- 
fluencing man’s social behavior has thus far been small. It could 
become very important. But as we have seen, scientific conclu- 
sions will always be in the form of a conditional statement: “If 
the spark [and all other necessary and sufficient conditions], then 
the explosion.” Such a statement can never carry any ethical im- 
plications regarding the social desirability of explosions. 

3. The scientist, as a member of a community, is, of course, 
likely to have ethical views about the subjects investigated by 
science. This has misled some writers into declaring that since the 
scientist is also a human being and a member of a community, 
with definite ideas about the goodness or badness of various kinds 
of explosions, it is specious to separate his total behavior into his 
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rdle as scientist and his réle as citizen. Yet, clearly, we make such 
separations in all other lines of activity, including the professions. 
The physician is expected to treat patients he dislikes or whom 
he believes are a social menace with the same care with which he 
treats his other patients. A judge, in his réle of citizen, vigorously 
condemns a defendant, but, in his réle of judge, discharges the 
culprit. This is not regarded as inconsistent or schizoid behavior. 
An actor wins applause for the excellence of his enactment of the 
villain’s réle, not because of his personal approval or disapproval 
of the character portrayed. The latter question is recognized as 
a separate matter, of relevance in other contexts. Exactly the 
same is true of the scientist. He has performed his full function 
as scientist when he has clearly depicted the consequences of a 
proposed type of behavior—for example, when he has accurately 
predicted an explosion. His applause or abhorrence of the ex- 
plosion is no part of his scientific conclusion or function. 

4. A fourth error regarding the relation of science and ethics 
lies in mistaking hypotheses, which are always present in scientific 
work, for ethical value judgments. It has been said, for example, 
that ‘‘a statement of the type of solution sought is a value prem- 
ise.” But the hypotheses of science are never statements of 
“conclusions sought” in the sense of conclusions desired by the 
scientist. The only kind of solution sought in science is confirma- 
tion or refutation of a hypothesis. It is probably true, unfortu- 
nately, that many social scientists today do regard their hypoth- 
eses as conclusions to be proved by appropriately selected data 
and reasoning, rather than as questions to be impartially (scienti- 
fically) investigated. 

5. Traditionally, ethics is assumed to be concerned only with 
so-called “voluntary” behavior. The questions that have arisen 
in this connection are, perhaps, the basis for the emergence of the 
value problem and ethics as a separate problem. Given a certain 
frame of reference, it can doubtless be logically held that only 
“voluntary” behavior is subject to ethical evaluation. This posi- 
tion has the further advantage that, by defining voluntary be- 
havior in such a way as to exclude all behavior of the inanimate 
world and of nearly all of the animals below man, the foundation is 
laid for the great dualistic systems of thought which find it neces- 
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sary to deal with man in a different framework from the rest of 
nature. In the scientific orientation “voluntary” behavior, to the 
extent that the category is used at all, becomes merely that be- 
havior which is characterized by delayed responses, and which is 
mediated by symbolic (language) mechanisms. As such, volun- 
tary behavior is subject to the same kind of systematic study as 
any other action. That is, science circumvents the whole argu- 
ment about free will by simply leaving this unnecessary meta- 
physical issue alone and pointing out that the “free will” behavior, 
including the will of God himself, as reported by accredited ob- 
servers, is just as subject to scientific study and prediction as any 
other kind of behavior. 

In the same way, science circumvents the doctrine which is per- 
haps chiefly responsible for the persistence of ethics as a separate 
field of thought, namely, the dogma that man is morally responsible 
only for his voluntary behavior. This view is, of course, also en- 
shrined in our criminal law, which rests squarely on medieval 
theology rather than on science. Science simply observes that 
nature holds man (and other animals) accountable for their in- 
voluntary as well as their voluntary behavior. That is, the poison 
man takes by mistake kills him just as certainly as that which he 
takes deliberately. The “insane” criminal (#. ¢., one identifiable 
under present legal definitions of insanity) and the accidental 
criminal are apprehended and incarcerated as is the “‘voluntary” 
criminal. It is true that radically different treatment is accorded 
the two at present, but both treatments have the primary purpose 
of protecting the community and/or rehabilitating (curing, re- 
forming) the criminal. Except as a detail in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the case, therefore, the question of voluntary versus 
other behavior turns out to be irrelevant as far as possibility of 
scientific study, social accountability, and free will are concerned. 

Many other examples could be exhibited of the attempt to make 
out that the social sciences are, as the significantly vague expres- 
sion has it, Moral Sciences. The main reason for the persistence 
of this view in spite of its untenability seems to be a certain disap- 
pointment that science with all its magnificent power and achieve- 
ments cannot deliver unconditional, ethical imperatives, as well as 
fulfill the functions which it is designed to accomplish, namely, 
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predict consequences of any proposed behavior. Social scientists, 
especially, have emerged only recently and, for the most part, only 
partially, from a theological orientation. They still cherish the 
hope that scientific method will provide what the Moral Law 
written on man’s heart by the finger of God is supposed to provide 
in the theologica! orientation, or at least in many people’s inter- 
pretation of that tradition. That is, they want an infallible auto- 
matic mechanism which will protect man against himself—the 
hungers and conditionings developed throughout his whole evolu- 
tionary past. These scientifically overhopeful people desire not 
only a scheme by which man can lift himself by his bootstraps, but 
they envision a magic kind of bootstraps which themselves will tell 
man when and to what he should be lifted. The contrary view is 
that science is merely a very delicate, powerful mechanism through 
which under certain conditions man may lift himself (if he pleases) 
at given costs, to certain limited and foreseeable estates. This is 
too modest and disappointing a program for many recent imbibers 
of the new wine. 


Vv 


We have taken the position that science as such is ethically 
neutral. Where, then, is man to look for ethical guidance? Tradi- 
tional sources—assorted philosophers, theologians, seers, sages, 
poets, and humanists—have ready answers in terms of their re- 
spective faiths. The viewpoint here expressed does not contem- 
plate the suppression of these voices. Our position has been that 
their formulations, together with those of scientists and other 
people, should be regarded as hypotheses to be tested, or to be 
adopted as a preference, rather than as conclusions to be accepted 
because of the prestige, eloquence, piety, or dramatic talent of the 
spokesmen. Now, science is generally conceded to be a highly 
effective method of testing hypotheses, and scientists have always 
warned against mistaking hypotheses for scientific conclusions. 
We have suggested that social scientists especially, both at home 
and abroad, should heed this advice and avoid attempting to en- 
dow themselves, whether as professors or as public officials, with 
authority to tell man (a) what he should want as well as (b) how to 
achieve his goals. 
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This view of ethics and values in no way reduces the importance 
of their réle in human society or in the emotional and aesthetic 
attachments that men have always held toward the mores and 
other culture patterns to which they are positively habituated. 
The transition to an objective standard of ethics does make un- 
necessary present mysterious and superstitious explanations of the 
phenomena concerned. As Margenau has said: 


In the exact sciences success follows upon the completion of three 
stages of work: first, postulation of general principles; second, 
logical or ios aS deduction of specific theorems from the 
postulates; last, the empirical verification of the specific predic- 
tions. The order of these three need not always be the same. 
Ethics can be a science with the same threefold structure. Its 
postulates, different [in content?] though they are from those of the 
[physical?] sciences, are no more sacred and no less binding to the 
individual who accepts them than are the axioms of arithmetic. 
The implications of this view are many. Ethics can disclaim all 
essential connection with religion, though it may still rely on re- 
ligion as a reinforcing agent. Also, the act of dedication of an in- 
dividual to a set of ethical postulates may be psychologically very 


close to religious experience. Immoral acts could be viewed as 
irrational and inconsistent rather than as offenses against a divine 
or human order. The teaching of ethics would have to be com- 
pletely overhauled. [Words in brackets supplied. ] 


Man’s fundamental aspirations and desires will still be the only 
sound foundation for ethical systems. Aspirations are as much a 
part of man as other traits. All of them are what they are as a re- 
sult of our whole evolutionary and social history. In his long ex- 
perience on earth man has found that certain forms of conduct are 
to his advantage, on the whole and in the long run, and that other 
behaviors are disadvantageous from the point of view of his ob- 
jectives. The former have been called good and the latter bad. 
From the standpoint of the satisfaction of his aspirations and de- 
sires, as well as from the standpoint of his survival, it has obviously 
been wise for man to be guided by this experience. The trouble 
has been that prior to the appearance of science there has been no 


1 Physical Science and Human Values, p.116. For a very important contribution 
which has appeared since the present paper was written, see A. L. Hilliard, The 
Forms of Value (Columbia University Press, 1950). 
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reliable method of determining either what man’s experience has 
been, or the actual costs and consequences of different courses of 
behavior which have, in fact, been tried. 

The great contribution of science to ethics should be in providing 
man with a more reliable record and interpretation of his experi- 
ence. Such knowledge, in turn, provides the only valid basis for 
that invaluable prediction of probable costs and consequences of 
different possible courses of action. Only where such predictions 
are available can we behave intelligently in the broadest sense. 
Only in this way can we avoid imposing upon ourselves for cen- 
turies restrictions on conduct which are erroneously believed to be 
harmful to us, or which under changing conditions are no longer 
harmful. Conversely, this same knowledge will enable us intelli- 
gently to impose new restrictions on forms of conduct which today 
threaten our destruction because they are not yet governed by 
ethical norms. New and greater freedoms would result from both 
processes. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT AND MUSIC SCHOOL’ 
By ROY DICKINSON WELCH 


Princeton University 


I believe that we are here to state a case, not to wrangle over 
differences of opinion. It seems to me justifiable and appropriate 
that in a profession of such great divergence of opinion and of prac- 
tice as ours is, like-minded men and women should meet to ex- 
amine, without distractions, their experience and their convictions. 
I believe that the future of this Society, whether it end this after- 
noon or many years hence, should provide continued opportunity 
to explore and to implement those convictions. We are engaged 
in one of the two or three most engrossing interests of contempo- 
rary society; namely, liberal education. Together with war and 
commerce, education absorbs an immense amount of our collec- 
tive energy, money, and intelligence. And all three of these in- 
terests—war, commerce, and education—may be seen to have a 
common goal (or so we would like to think) of establishing a de- 
cent society of civilized men and women. Any way you may look 
at it, the job we teachers of the humanities have in hand is not 
only bigger than any or all of us, but much too pressing to permit 
us a waste of time on personal animosities or what for us—at least 
for the moment—are irrelevant matters. We have a case, a state- 
ment of principles to make clear to ourselves at this moment. 
Once that case is stated, those who will may accept or reject it, and 
we may continue in our own ways with greater or with less con- 
fidence, as the case may turn out to be. 


II 


We must begin with a review of a few familiar facts which I be- 
lieve cannot be disputed by any one who is qualified to occupy any 
position in liberal arts musical education. 


1 Address presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society for Music in the Liberal 
Arts College, held at Columbia University, December 30, 1949. 
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The first of these facts is that music is an art, a profession, and 
an article of commerce. Whatever may have been the case in the 
past, these three ways of regarding music are now practically in- 
separable. The art depends on professionals and they on it, and 
the great majority of those who hear music pay for it. 

The second patent fact is that the liberal arts college is not prop- 
erly a vocational or a professional training school. There are 
critics who would have us believe that the liberal arts college and 
the education it proposes are anachronisms in our dangerously 
mechanized world. Within such colleges one detects an uneasy, 
insecure, apologetic attitude in the face of science, of sociology and 
of the scorn of successful men who cultivate the virtue of being 
“‘practical”—but, there remains, nevertheless, a sturdy remnant 
and an ideal of an education that proposes to fit its students to be 
citizens of the world of ideas and inheritors of “‘the best that has 
been thought and said.” 

Here, then, is where we teachers of music in a liberal arts college 
take our stand. Our proper business is with music as an art, with 
that aspect of it that has been the concern of philosophers, theo- 
rists, church and state, historians of culture—as well as of musicians 
and of the musically susceptible. A literature of vast proportions, a 
language of intricate properties, a source of unique experience— 
this is our proper responsibility. 

But not all of it. We are also responsible to conditions created 
by what is called ‘““The American Scene.” I am not absurdly pro- 
posing that music in America is basically different from music any- 
where else. But the conditions under which it is to be studied are 
our own and must so be understood. 

A quarter century ago in a little essay on the study of music in 
college, I innocently used the phrase “adapted to American condi- 
tions.” It seemed to me then a simple statement of the possibilities 
and limitations that all teachers in all areas of American education 
must take into account. Consequently, I was unprepared for the 
blast of ridicule and invective directed at me, on account of that 
phrase, by the distinguished German-trained editor of our most 
respected musical journal. Unless I am mistaken, institutional 
education in this country from its beginning has felt and responded 
to the pressure of the essential American tradition. To be sure, 
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American colleges and universities have frequently looked to 
Europe for models, but those models have always served presently 
as points of departure. For better or for worse, the American 
people have always had ways of getting the kind of education they 
have thought desirable. This democratic process of pressure and 
response in educational plans, while it has all the defects of its 
virtues, has prevented us from imitating slavishly European 
models we have taken over, and has produced types of courses, 
types of teachers, and types of students unknown in Europe but 
entirely representative of our own culture in all its variety of 
needs and of ideals. I have never repented my phrase “adapted to 
American conditions.” Rather, I find that it was an unintended 


prophecy of what has been taking place with increased emphasis in 
American education, especially in the field of the humanities, for 
the past 25 years. 

In no other field, I believe, is the difference between European 
and American academic education more apparent than in the 
treatment of music. One of the reasons for this difference was 
made clear to me a few years ago when I was asked to translate 


into English for American readers a German book on Baroque 
music. I ventured to suggest to the author, who had plunged 
directly into his subject, that, for most American readers, I be- 
lieved it would be useful if he would provide a preface which would 
indicate the meaning of the word “Baroque.” He was surprised, 
in fact a little pained at my ignorance, and his rejoinder indicated 
that he inclined to think better of his request for my help. “I do 
not understand,” he said, “why there should be any necessity to 
explain so usual a word. But, of course,” he continued, “I have 
always lived with Baroque art.” There is exactly the point. 
American students, in general, have not lived with Baroque or 
Classic or Gothic art, and, until very recent years, it was the ex- 
ceptional individual in this country who had lived with much 
music beyond commercial concert-hall fare. Teachers of music 
and of the other arts had, of necessity, to accommodate them- 
selves to this fact. It was my experience for many years that 
the very words used and certain monuments of the arts, with all 
connotations that come from long living with ideas and with 
things, have to be explained or, better, deduced from the expe- 
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rience of these matters, presented to students who, in the main, are 
almost completely ignorant of them. 


III 


A recent development in American liberal arts education com- 
pels departments of music to take stock and to reassess their value 
to a program of studies properly to be considered humanistic. 
Faculties and administrative committees in many parts of this 
country have been engaged these last 4 or § years with revisions of 
curricula, with new plans of education for democracy, with widening 
and strengthening the grasp that the student may acquire of 
concepts basic to our common thought, and with many other mat- 
ters. These plans have been prompted by a desire to make better 
an already very good best in the American educational scheme. So 
far as I know, no one in Europe feels the need of “‘core” courses or 
of studies called Humanities I, Humanities II, III, IV, etc. Nor 
have I heard of European schemes for distribution courses and 
divisional courses and survey courses and special honors programs. 
But though I may be mistaken about Europe, these devices, as 
they are in operation here, are American in character. All these 
new schemes represent an effort to meet a need pretty generally 
felt throughout the country in the Liberal Arts institutions, and in 
all of them that have come to my attention, I find that some kind 
of study of music is regarded as essential. For the first time in my 
experience, I find that the influential leaders of our educational 
planning appear to entertain no doubt that the study of music in 
some form should be made generally available to American college 
and university students. 

It is this pressure from without departments of music rather than 
the possible tensions within them that, at the present juncture in 
American education, forces reappraisal. Some music faculties are 
unwilling to face this challenge. Some are unable to do so. The 
result of a fresh appraisal of the place of music departments in a 
liberal arts curriculum may indeed be very disturbing or it may, in 
fact, confirm all convictions with which departments have long 
been working. I confess that I find myself puzzled by the evidence 
that any review of what we are doing or what we have tried to do is 
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destined to end in destructive criticism. What on earth are we 
afraid of? American educational methods and objectives have 
always been in a state of flux and flow. There has never been a 
sacrosanct area from which competent criticism was permanently 
excluded. This certainly is one of the essentially “American con- 
ditions” and it is singular to find any Americans reluctant to 
adapt themselves to it. 

In response to invitations from administrations asking music 
departments to contribute to humanities programs, such depart- 
ments finally, and, as I well know, sometimes with embarrassment, 
have proposed to give something that had occupied an unimpor- 
tant, often grudgingly-created place in their curricula. They of- 
fered, almost universally, some kind of introduction to music, 
often of the kind that bore the ugly term, “Appreciation.” The 
intention was, of course, that it would initiate inexperienced stu- 
dents in the way of hearing, in a perception of elementary aesthetic 
problems, in a few historical developments, and into an acquaint- 
ance with a limited amount of music. And what we seem to be 
saying is that these humanistic courses at the elementary level, 
though pretty shabby from the professional point of view, are the 
best we can do for the type of student in question, though fit 
neither for the professional scholar nor performer. Here is the 
operation of “American conditions” with a vengeance. 


IV 


We are not here to examine these newly devised humanistic 
courses in Music in any detail, nor to spy out their possible virtues 
or to ridicule their faults. The fact that is of importance for us at 
the moment is that when presidents and deans and committees 
and music faculties are asked to propose a type of study which 
shall introduce students to the liberal arts aspects of Music, we 
are unanimously agreed, or so it seems to me, that we must turn 
to the literature of Music and to the training necessary for its 
comprehension. Here we come out to conclusions that have been 
current in foreign universities for centuries, and again we find it 
necessary to adapt these precedents to ‘‘American conditions.” 
For the situation that the American teachers of college music 
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face is the logical outcome of conditions in this country, unknown 
in European academic circles. Some of you may remember John 
Burchard’s description of the equipment of students who come into 
American colleges and universities in a paper which he read at 
Chicago last year. Dean Burchard may have been a sharp critic, 
but he is shrewd, and no one who knows him can imagine that he 
would falsify his observations, even ever so little, for the sake of 
making a good point. I quote: 


Now when a young man comes to a typical college today, what 
is he like? On the average he has had no education in the classics, 
or at most has read some books of Caesar laboriously and without 
sense of content. He has probably had little or no art or music 
education, and if he has had art education this has almost cer- 

tainly been conventional and bad. He is a rare student if he can 
write the English language directly and simply, and he actually 
lacks literacy in the writing sense. He is probably not even well- 
read. He has studied a little American history and possibly the 
history of Western culture, but from most schools he will have 
studied it in a chauvinistic environment. He has no real command 
of any foreign language. He has no knowledge of economics, of 


sociology, or of philosophy, and he has never come to grips with 
ethics or logic in any formal way. What he has in these areas is a 
matter of the accidental combination of his home and his church. 


Those who may resent what Dean Burchard says here will ad- 
mit that there is much truth in it. One reason that American 
universities and their courses and their plans of study cannot be 
like those in Europe is that we don’t get the same kind of students. 
Now I, for one, do not deplore this situation. I think we should 
eagerly grasp it and accommodate ourselves realistically to it. 

We can begin to understand the differences of opinion and the 
confusion of objectives that are to be found in music departments 
in this country if we look for a moment at the history of these de- 
partments and if we perceive that they were originally shaped by 
an effort to meet native conditions. Most such departments are 
initially and quite literally the lengthened shadow of one man or of 
a small group of teachers. These departments felt responsible for 
many phases of local musical culture, including the education 
of the public, the providing of training in instrumental and vocal 
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performance, public concert giving, and, as important as anything 
else, the slow building up of a favorable and intelligent opinion 
among sister faculties on the campus. The day may now be past, 
but if so, only recently, when faculties in other fields, though 
pained at the musician’s ignorance of their specialties, felt no em- 
barrassment whatever at their own infantile perception of Music. 

Here, certainly, was a big job to be done. It was necessary to 
advance on many fronts at once, but in the absence of accepted 
models and in the absence of humanistically minded musicians, 
many diverse curricula were formed, traces of which still remain in 
the structure of our plans of study. An organist here, a piano 
teacher there, a violinist somewhere else, singers, teachers of 
Theory, an occasional composer—each projected him or herself 
into what turned out to be quite suddenly a very popular effort to 
include Music in the company of academic studies. Somewhere 
in this company of teachers were found those who performed initia- 
tion rites—‘‘Appreciationists” they later came to be called—and 
some men and women exposed certain alleged facts of the history 
of Music. 

I came into the profession at a time when I was just old enough 
and just inexperienced enough to join in the deplorable business of 
ridiculing what my predecessors and indeed many of my betters 
had tried to do. There were no phonographs and there was no 
radio. There were pitifully few books that one could use. Librar- 
ies were in general neglected or nonexistent, and students were al- 
most completely innocent of any music save the little they may 
have been compelled to practice under the threat of domestic dis- 
cipline. And yet these departments flourished. There are those, 
I know, who will say that these departments grew because ad- 
ministrative officers were so ignorant of what was going on in 
them, and there are others who have maintained that the courses 
represented an easy way to a degree, and still others who said that 
this whole business was a shocking travesty on education. All 
these criticisms may have been, and may still be, well-founded. 
For us the relevant fact is that, with all their faults, these early 
departments of music, like other pioneering movements in this 
country, made the work of later decades not only possible but rel- 
atively easy. 
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Now it is one of the results of current thought in education that 
we must appraise even the best and most traditional in college 
music departments with the view to determining their proper 
functions under American conditions at the present time. We 
are no longer pioneering and we are no longer compelled by any 
circumstances to divert our principal attention from the principal 
reason why the study of music may rightly be associated with the 
other humanities in the liberal arts college. We have had time 
to perceive that music, like the other fine arts, including literature, 
is to be regarded as one of the humanities not because there are 
performers to be trained, nor because a profession is to be built on 
it, certainly not because it is an avenue to profitable commercial 
ventures, nor because it provides nice occasions for showy exhibi- 
tions. The sole valid reason, we now can see, that the study of 
music deserves a place in liberal education is because it has a great 
literature. The central business of any faculty of music is to make 
that literature intelligible and to promote a wide acquaintance 
with it. It follows, consequently, that students and teachers who 
have even the beginning of a liberal education in music are those 
who have made the long and arduous beginning of an acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the art. This should not sound strange 
or controversial to anyone who has more than a semblance of a 
liberal education. To propose that the literature of music is the 
central business of a college music department is only saying that 
such departments should be concerned with their subject in ex- 
actly the same way as departments of literature or history regard 
their fields. It is a truism that the undergraduate department in 
any field is under obligation both to acquaint its students with 
“the best that has been thought and said” and also to lay the 
foundations for scholarship. 

I know that this is not so simple as I make it seem and I fancy 
that I am aware of most of the objections that may be raised. In 
one sentence I can answer all of the objections and at the same 
time destroy the seeming simplicity of my conclusion. Properly to 
study the literature of music involves all the kinds of musical 
training that can be acquired. One must, of course, be able to 
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read music at least well enough to follow scores during a perform- 
ance. And as acquaintance with the literature widens and deepens 
one must be able to read in many clefs. One must be able to hear 
and must have a vivid sense of harmony and counterpoint and of 
their functions; one must understand the limitations and possibili- 
ties of instruments and voices, and presently come to perceive the 
difference between the authentic and fake editions and interpreta- 
tions. Added to this is a sense of styles and the discovery that no 
harm is done by a little information about the temper of the age in 
which a given kind of music was produced, and of the state of the 
sister arts at that time. This is a large order and it requires 
shrewd pedagogical common sense to know where to begin, how fast 
to move, what matters are relevant and when. But on a little re- 
flection, one will see that this is no more than is taken for granted of 
students of literature, and it is moreover something that can be 
done within the college framework. The end product, anywhere 
you may stop in the process, is musical literacy as far as it goes, a 
kind of literacy which the liberal arts college presumes to cultivate 
throughout its entire structure. 

Clearly enough, some ability to sing and so take part in choral 
music, to play well enough to have at least a part of the literature 
of music under one’s own fingers are of immense importance to 
this musical literacy. There can, moreover, be no question about 
the place of creative composition in such a program since a living 
understanding of the language and the forms of music, however 
elementary or however profound, will put tools in the hands of 
those who have an impulse to write. Finally, concerts, formal and 
informal, undergraduate and professional, and concerts that rep- 
resent both a wide range of the literature and an intensive view 
of some parts of it, are absolutely indispensable. 


VI 


I anticipate protests. This, I can hear it argued, is what music 
departments in liberal arts colleges have long been doing. And I 
shall be compelled to disagree. To my knowledge a large number 
of such departments have diverted a considerable amount of their 
energies and their other resources into undertakings that are prop- 
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erly the business of the conservatory or the school of music. It is 
a truism to observe that the business of these later institutions is 
primarily to train performers and when they don’t do so they, in 
turn, have forsaken their proper business. In my experience, I 
have found no small number of such schools attempting, as do de- 
partments of music, to take on in the overcrowded student years an 
impossible double job; and be it said that often their best product 
is a very good product indeed. No one would now seriously pro- 
pose that a first-class conservatory of music should be totally un- 
concerned with the general musical literacy of its students. I 
know, in fact, heads of several such institutions who are not only 
gravely troubled by this problem but who are valiantly trying to 
do something about it. Similarly, though I have been alleged to 
have made statements to the contrary, I have never maintained 
that the liberal arts college music department has no business 
whatever with vocal and instrumental proficiency of its students. 
But I believe that the great weight of evidence coming from those 
conservatories and from those departments which try, however 
honestly, to take on each other’s material and inherent functions, 
indicates that they are defeated and neither can make the con- 
tribution to the musical well-being of its students and to American 
education that it should. The practical problems involved here 
are evident to all persons who have lived with them. The music 
department is but one member of many faculties, that, despite 
their difference of subject matter and approach, have a common 
responsibility to the ideal of a liberally educated human being. 
Any such department that unwittingly or otherwise sets up within 
its area vocational or specialized professional training commits an 
act of sabotage. And any conservatory of music whose proper 
business is to prepare its students for places in the professional 
musical life of the country is in danger of preparing those students 
for a bitter disappointment if time and energy are in any great 
measure devoted to matters that eat into those precious years 
when mind and feeling and muscles can best profit by training for 
their professional work. This is all a plain statement of fact—ex- 
ceptions to the rule notwithstanding. 

Reasons why departments of music, so very many of them, stil! 
maintain virtual music schools within their borders are not difficult 
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to find. The tradition of giving instrumental and vocal lessons in 
college with credit toward the A.B. degree has continued from 
those early days when to study music was synonymous with 
learning to play or sing. The presence in such departments of a 
large number of students of applied music usually represents sub- 
stantial fees, which, incidentally, is an anomaly in liberal arts 
colleges. There are faculties of instrumental and vocal teachers 
who have been turned into college professors, many of them with- 
out any college degree whatever though many of them are cer- 
tainly cultivated men and women. The proper business of these 
teachers is to give lessons—individual lessons which, if they are 
not professional, are a disgrace. Bands and orchestras and singing 
groups of much public-relations value have taken firm root and 
are held to justify, in the mind of the public at least, the existence 
of the department. One must not forget also that there are strong 
commercial interests involved. There is no small company of 
men and women in these institutions who believe honestly and 
strongly that practicing an instrument or studying voice culture is 
as “liberal” a method of education as any in the catalogue. The 
basic assumptions of such a conviction are so remote from those 
that obtain almost everywhere else in a liberal arts curriculum that 
there is hardly a point with which one can begin to argue the case. 
For all of these and other reasons, the study of applied music is not 
only firmly settled in a large number of liberal arts departments, 
but is regarded as altogether proper in such surroundings. This is 
one of the areas of education in which American public opinion 
makes a very strong impression, and, one gathers, the public 
(parents, donors, and audiences) appears to be strongly in favor 
of the scheme. 

How strongly this system of conservatory-within-department is 
defended one can discover at the first hint of criticism of it. Let 
one so much as suggest that all is not well, and, as I am vividly 
aware, one is charged with wishing to put a large company of 
teachers out of their positions, of working behind the scenes to 
destroy this or that individual, with creating a caste system in 
which applied teachers shall be second-class citizens, and with 
being at heart a Fascist. None of this has more than the remotest 
bearing on the issue. For the issue, I repeat, is the responsibility a 
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department of music has to the whole literature of music and for 
the training of mind, of senses, and of aesthetic perception re- 
quisite for at least a beginning in understanding that literature. 
This is a thoroughly Liberal Arts subject not only in content but in 
methods and in results. It does not mean that students should not 
be encouraged to play and to sing; in fact, it invites them to do 
so and the invitation should be followed by provisions for lessons 
and for practice. It does not mean that students should be dis- 
couraged from taking part in undergraduate musical activities of 
all sorts; in fact, it encourages them to do so. But it does dis- 
tinctly mean that credentials for a degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
the credentials of the teaching faculty should give evidence pri- 
marily of musical literacy. 


VII 


It is an interesting coincidence that the re-examination of the 
functions of the department of music and conservatory or school of 
music should be contemporaneous with the emergence in this 
country of a distinguished company of musicologists. They have 
been both warmly welcomed and feared. The books that they 

‘have written here, the editions they have issued, appear to have 
had no difficulty in finding publishers and a public. Most depart- 
ments of music and even schools of music of good standing have 
made a place for one or more scholars on their faculties. At the 
same time, these scholars—unless I entirely mistake the evidence— 
are regarded with some apprehension. The practical musicians 
especially are uneasy about them. The “music educators,” as 
they are called, find that these scholars are “‘remote from American 
interests” and critical of public school methods, or uninterested in 
them. Their colleagues in university or college faculties have often 
expressed themselves as reproached by these scholars for lack of 
precise information about “relatively unimportant matters” such 
as dates and editions and stylistic influences and such things as 
appear to hamper a love of music. It has indeed become one of the 
Wry witticisms in current use to remark that the musicologists 
really don’t like music at all. How true or how absurd these atti- 

tudes may be is again not our business to investigate here, and I 
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pity the man who takes on the task of making a survey of this 
matter. One bit of evidence may be enough to support my gener- 
alization. Mr. Virgil Thomson, who prides himself on having 
given the coup de grace to the appreciationist and his racket, is, 
if we may judge by his column in a recent issue of The New York 
Herald Tribune, now deeply distressed over the presence of the 
musicologists in our educational scheme of things. The last state 
of this man seems to be worse than the first. 

It is a little odd that the scholar and his influence should be 
suspect in any department of any college or university. I 
would have supposed, judging by the search for the men with the 
Ph.D. degree to take positions even in music departments, that 
scholarship was one of the major qualifications of any member in 
any faculty. There are, to be sure, good scholars and bad scholars, 
and there are scholars who are in touch with the apparent realities 
surrounding them, and there are others who live in some kind of 
tower of ivory or of clay. Some are ornaments of any dinner party, 
and some are quite forbidding personally—and I am speaking here 
of scholars in general and not only of those in music. But I can see 
no reason why a music department may claim association with 
liberal arts faculties and discount scholarship; nor why a music 
department shouldn’t have as much luck as other departments in 
finding men and women who are at once good scholars and agree- 
able colleagues; nor can I see any reason why a music department 
should not follow the example of its associates in putting the 
scholar and scholarship into the central place in its scheme for 
undergraduate and graduate education. 


Vill 


In our system and at this moment the college or university de- 
partment of music as compared or contrasted with other provisions 
for the study of music has a unique and quite golden opportunity. 
It need not be primarily concerned with the professional aftermath 
of its teaching; it need not shape its work solely with regard to 
what is provided by professional concert giving; and above all, it 
need no longer appear as an anomaly in the academic family. It 
need only concern itself primarily with a literature which by com- 
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mon admission of competent men and women is as important to 
human culture as any other literature in any other medium. Since 
expert understanding of this literature or of some part of it is what 
is designated as scholarship, the music department will turn, as 
do other departments in their proper fields, to the scholar for 
leadership. 

If the doctrinaire statements I have made here and the review of 
matters familiar to everyone in our profession are of any value 
they should lead to some practical conclusions—to some proposal 
of a program appropriate to liberal arts training in music under 
present American conditions. I will venture on such a program, 
briefly. 

First, an introduction to the materials, the forms, the literature, 
and the history of music—every point of which should be deduced 
from musical experience. 

Second, harmony and counterpoint—not as tonal algebra but as 
language and vocabulary and as insight—also, at every point re- 
lated to musical experience. 

Third, as many progressively advanced courses in historical 
periods, proceeding from the familiar to the remote, as the curric- 
ulum and the faculty make possible. 

Fourth, all examinations based on or derived from hearing 
musical examples. 

And fifth, throughout all historical studies a growing awareness 
of critical, philosophical, aesthetic questions—with what we call 
the relevant intellectual history. 

Finally, since there are few books that can help, the provisions 
for listening must be first-class and abundant. 

History and theory will contribute to musical literacy, to skill 
in composing, and to the foundation of scholarship. If applied 
music is made to serve these ends (as I know it does in some 
places), it is to be encouraged. Meanwhile, I could hope every 
undergraduate might find out at firsthand that taking part in 
making music and studying it are good not only because they may 
lead to credits and degrees, but because they equip a man to have 
a share in one of “‘the durable satisfactions of life.” 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF TEACHING 


By ELIZABETH GEEN 
Goucher College 


What will be said here on the subject of student evaluation of 
teaching falls into three parts: my acquaintance with and reaction 
to the idea up to 1946; a review of articles on the subject that have 
appeared in issues of this Bw//etin; and finally, suggestions that I 
have to make. The first part is offered not for its biographic 
interest but for illustration of what I believe to be the usual nega- 
tive response of individual faculty members to the idea. 

I remember distinctly my introduction to the idea of student 
evaluation of teaching. I can even remember the exact spot on my 
college campus where the chairman of my department and I heard 
that the dean of students was advocating the plan. We both were, 
as I remember it, very much against the idea for two reasons. 
First, we felt that it meant a student intrusion on ground where 
students did not belong and that asking them to judge might foster 
in them false ideas of authority that would be harmful to student- 
faculty relations. Second, I think that we were a little incensed 
that the plan was being advocated by someone who was not repre- 
sentative of the faculty but of the administration. 

What I consider significant in our reaction that day was the 
defensive attitude we immediately adopted without any attempt 
at a fair examination of the idea. I do not think that we would 
have admitted that we were on the defensive. If we had been 
accused of that, I think we would have channeled our irritation at 
the accusation into further, more detailed defense of our claim that 
students are simply not qualified to judge their elders—if not their 
betters. Implicit in our unfriendly reception of the idea was what 
might be called a tactical map of college group relations—here, 
camped on one side were the students, there facing them were the 
faculty, with the administration in the center in its pleasant en- 
clave. Of course, it was not Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘darkling plain 
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swept with confused alarms of struggle and of flight,” but I think 
we thought it might easily become that if the students were en- 
couraged to think that their territory should be enlarged in faculty 
direction. Stirring in our professorial minds may have been 
memories of such situations as that prevailing in the University of 
Bologna in the thirteenth century when students had the upper 
hand entirely. Absence committees might take notice of the 
Bolognese rules—“‘A professor might not be absent without leave, 
even a single day, and if he desired to leave town he had to make a 
deposit to ensure his return. If he failed to secure an audience of 
five for a regular lecture, he was fined as ifabsent.... He must 
begin with the belland quit within one minute after the next bell. . . . 
He was not allowed to postpone a difficulty until the end of the 
hour, and he was obliged to cover ground systematically, so much 
in each specific term of the year. No one might spend the whole 
year in introduction and bibliography.”! A pretty case of the 
dictatorship of the students! 

My second encounter with the idea I can again place—this time 
in my office, where a faculty advocate of student evaluations and 
I had a long and friendly discussion. I had this time, to fortify my 
instinctive distrust of the idea, Dr. Joel Hildebrand’s article “On 
Grading Without Judgment’? which I had taken along for emer- 
gency reading on a long train trip. I struck a note of high serious- 
ness at one point that provoked the faculty member to laughter 
when I said that I thought student evaluations might develop 
hubris in the student. Most Greek scholars I think translate the 
word as “spiritual pride,” though I prefer the term “biggityness” 
which a Greekless negro friend of mine gives the concept. I’m not 
absolutely sure why the faculty member laughed; one doesn’t 
usually stop in the midst of an argument to figure out the sometimes 
complex causes of laughter. It may well have been my high 
moral note, or it may have been the idea that so insignificant a 
thing as a student evaluation could give rise to so weighty a spiri- 
tual malady as Audris. Personally I think it is a common ill and 
one whose incidence is all too high in college circles. And I still 


1 Quoted in 4n Introduction to Medieval Europe, J. W. Thompson and E. N. John- 
son. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1937, P- 730. 
? Winter, 1945 Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 4, pp. 638-642. 
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believe that a student evaluation unless it is handled correctly 
might provoke an epidemic of the disease. : 


II 


That my own reactions were typical I think I can support by 
reference to the first of two articles which sustain the negative side, 
“On Judgment and Grades”! by Robert Withington. I have a 
feeling that the reason for what a critic has called the article’s 
“long parade of straw men and red herrings”? lies in an unhappy 
experience Mr. Withington had with student evaluations which had 
been used ineptly by the dean of a college which, as Mr. Withington 
ominously said, “shall be nameless.” At any rate, Mr. Withington 
sees no good at all in student evaluations, nor, apparently for that 
matter, in students. His low estimate of them is matched only by 
his lower estimate of the administration, which spurs the students 
on to make unfailingly low estimates which they use for their own 
dire and devious ends. At one point in the article Mr. Withing- 
ton’s arguments startle him into an apologetic parenthesis: “We 
talk as if the administration, faculty, and students were at war with 
one another.” Indeed one wonders what kind of cold war was 
being waged at his college. 

Mr. Withington’s reasons for opposing student evaluation so far 
as I was able to extract them were three: (1) his low estimate of 
students, (2) his fear that instructors will be so intimidated by 
student evaluations that they “would be strongly tempted to ape 
the politicians’ methods of getting votes, and professional stand- 
ards might suffer,” and (3) his belief that the instructors do not 
need the evaluations anyway. “Rightly or wrongly,” he says, 
“we assume that the teachers are superior to the students; they 
have sympathy, but also fairness; they have judgment and a sense 
of proportion; maturity, the fruit of their training—not only 
knowledge but also wisdom—and one may hope” he concludes, 
“are better fitted to assess accomplishment than are their pupils.””* 
One can readily see how, in Mr. Withington’s faculty world, student 
evaluations would be unnecessary. Students, who live in another 

1 Winter, 1944 Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 4, pp. §57-568. 


? Summer, 1945 Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 2, p. 263. 
3 Op. cit. p. 562. 
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world, are immature, irresponsible, and “more prone to destroy 
than to construct.” Back of all this is, quite obviously, Mr. With- 
ington’s belief that the evaluation is for the use of an administration 
prone to use it against the instructor. Never once does he ac- 
knowledge the obvious primary use of the evaluation as a check to 
be used by the instructor on his teaching quality and effectiveness. 

The other article against student evaluations is the one already 
cited by Joel Hildebrand of the University of California, one time 
dean of men, and one of the University’s noted chemists. Mr. 
Hildebrand, evidently in complete accord with Mr. Withington, 
calls his article an “excellent contribution” and says that it served 
to revive his own strong conclusions derived from years of experi- 
ence with large freshman classes, as a college dean, and as one of the 
victims (there’s the rub, as Hamlet would say) of a crusader who 
urged the grading of professors as the cure for all defects in univer- 
sity teaching. 

Mr. Hildebrand is one of the administrators whom Mr. Withing- 
ton so distrusts. But, contrary to Mr. Withington’s fears, he 
wants nothing to do with student questionnaires. He makes short 


shrift of the nature of the evidence that the questionnaires would 
present. “It is,” he says, “anonymous and hence irresponsible, 
inadmissible in any just procedure; it is all immature, all incom- 
petent regarding the subject; some of it is colored by desire to shift 
responsibility for the student’s own shortcomings; some of it con- 
fuses teaching with entertainment or kindness of heart; it is gath- 


ered in such a way as to foster discontent. 

Mr. Hildebrand’s faculty world is a little more complex than 
Mr. Withington’s; he admits that there are goats among the sheep, 
but his world seems to be the static kind one finds in a scientific 
experiment. Obviously Mr. Hildebrand is not thinking about 
improving the teachers of average ability in his concluding para- 
graph: “It is not necessary to attempt to draw distinctions be- 
tween the large number of teachers of average ability in order to 
begin the task of improving teaching; the two ends of the scale 
are already clear enough to receive attention. There are dis- 
tinguished teachers to be singled out for recognition and reward and 


' Winter, 1945 Bulletin, p. 639. 
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incompetent teachers to be assisted to other positions more appro- 
priate to whatever talents they may possess.”! 

After his quick polishing off of the student questionnaire busi- 
ness, Mr. Hildebrand turns his attention to some excellent recom- 
mendations to department chairmen, professors in charge, deans. 
Always he includes the recommendation to talk to students about 
their courses, “to invite comments on courses” as he puts it. 
With a picture of the University of California in my mind’s eye 
and of the distance in that gargantuan place between student and 
department chairman or student and dean, I wonder, first, where 
the dean is going to find the time to invite comments from enough 
students for a good cross-section of opinion; secondly, I wonder 
whether any faith could be put in the response to such invitations. 
As I remember my own undergraduate days, I think I would have 
decided that something was amiss if I had been invited by the dean 
of my college to comment on a professor who I knew was grossly 
unfair. I would have felt faintly conspiratorial, and I think I 
would not have been frank, principally because I would not have 
wanted to give aid to possible enemies even though I loathed the 
instructor in question. I do not think you are going to get at the 
truth about teaching through the kind of interview Mr. Hildebrand 
suggested. His objection to the anonymity of the student ques- 
tionnaire can easily be met by having the students sign the ques- 
tionnaires they fill out. 

So far as I can see, neither Mr. Withington’s nor Mr. Hilde- 
brand’s article begins to examine the question with any degree of 
thoroughness. There is an authoritarian dismissal of the idea that 
any merit resides in student questionnaires, and I cannot find any 
real interest in the basic issue, the improvement in the quality of 
teaching. The thinking seems to me to be biased from the start by 
the idea that students and faculty are natural enemies and by 
contempt for those who are being taught. So much for the nega- 
tive side. 

Ellsworth Barnard’s “More Thoughts on Grading the Profes- 
sors”? and “Evaluation of Faculty Service”* by Edwin R. Guthrie, 


1 Tbid., p. 639. 
2 Summer, 1945 Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 263-274. 
[bid., pp. 255-262. 
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Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Washington, rep- 

resent the affirmative side. I shall simply summarize the articles 
and postpone discussion until the concluding section of this article. 
In marked contrast to Mr. Withington, Mr. Barnard sees student 
evaluations as a protection rather than a menace to the faculty. 
Mr. Barnard starts by stressing the need for an effective method of 
evaluating the teaching ability of faculty members and points out 
that the methods now used are for the most part superficial; so 
called “visitations” by heads of departments, lectures by new 
faculty members to campus audiences, personal contacts, use of the 
teacher’s grade as an index of his success, the uninvited confidences 
of students. He admits that appreciation sometimes comes after 
graduation and that students are often fooled by a show of erudition 
or of fellowship, but he insists that students have an instinct for the 
genuine. As he says, he falls back finally on this question: “If 
those who are being taught do not know the good teachers from the 
poor ones, then who does?” 

Mr. Barnard then outlines a method that he believes would not 
only secure a thoughtful, fair estimate by the students but also 
eliminate the opportunity for students with imaginary grievances 
to express their grievances without having to explain them. The 
method, boiled down, is this: the importation of someone not 
connected with the college or university whose function would be to 
conduct the survey, interpret the results, and then give adminis- 
trative officers a tabulation and a synthesis of those results. 

It would be of the utmost importance to find just the right man 
for the job, unconnected with the faculty, of unquestionable in- 
tegrity, a successful teacher himself, and his personality such that 
it would command the confidence of students. The survey itself, 
which Mr. Barnard believes should be a continuing one to show 
changes in teaching efficiency, should be divided into two parts, the 
first part conducted by questionnaires which should consist of a 
check list of items as well as a written statement of one or two para- 
graphs. These questionnaires for obvious reasons Mr. Barnard 
believes should be signed and never shown to any member of the 
administration or faculty without permission of the student. 

The second part of the survey would consist of a considerable 
number of personal interviews with students from all classes and 
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ranks. The report made by the examiner in tabulated form is to go 
to the president, and then, as far as it concerns teachers under their 
supervision, to deans of schools and colleges and to heads of depart- 
ments, with a copy to each individual teacher of the report on his 
own work. 

Dean Guthrie’s article “Evaluation of Faculty Service” is a 
detailed description of the procedures used for faculty promotions 
at the University of Washington, in which student evaluations are 
used at the request of the faculty member under consideration for 
promotion. Dean Guthrie takes especial pains to point out that 
the whole plan was evolved from faculty opinion from start to finish. 
Briefly described, the plan is this: the appointment of five or six 
faculty members who report directly to the person in charge of 
passing on recommendations for promotion. The committee job— 
or rather the job of the individual members—is to rank the quality 
of teaching of the candidate for promotion by placing him in a list 
drawn up by them individually of five faculty colleagues, one of 
outstanding teaching merit, one somewhat above the average, one 
of the general average of the faculty, one somewhat below average, 
and one of low merit. The committee is then asked to consider 
in order the items on which promotion is based and for each of these 
items to indicate where the candidate would rank if his name were 
inserted on the list. Since the candidate’s name made a sixth, the 
indicated rank would range from one to six. 

The student survey is optional with the candidate for promotion. 
If he requests a survey of student opinion, someone appointed for 
the job visits the classroom on an agreed day, and the instructor 
leaves. The assistant explains that the survey is being made at the 
instructor’s request and the questionnaires are distributed. 
“These are later abstracted and the average sum of all votings are 
furnished the instructor, together with a comparison with faculty 
norms. In addition, the written comments of the students are 
coded and the instructor is furnished with a list of comments with 
the frequencies of each comment noted. These comments are not 
made part of the record. They are abstracted for the use of the 
instructor himself and constitute a searching and just description 
of the good and bad points of his teaching.” 

1 Ibid., p. 259. 
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Dean Guthrie points out, and this is undoubtedly the most valu- 
able part of his article, that before the plan was put into effect, there 
was a preliminary determination of the reliability of the student 
survey. Total ratings on 46 instructors were used, and when 
correlations were made they indicated that the average of 20 
student ratings would have a reliability of .93. “In other words, 
the average opinion of 20 students is a highly stable and dependable 
measure which another group of students may be expected to 
approximate very closely.” Dean Guthrie reports that the 
plan has worked very well and that it is of great value, since it 
provides a needed check on administrative opinion which, as he 
says, is subject to certain forms of error well known on any campus. 


Ill 


I now believe wholeheartedly in student evaluation of teaching, 
since I think that students are well qualified to judye the quality of 
the teaching. I am fortified in that belief not only by Dean 
Guthrie’s estimate of a .93 reliability of student estimate, but also 
by the use in my own courses of student evaluations. However, I 
must add that I think that there are certain dangers attendant on 
student evaluations. I see them inherent not in the idea itself 
but in methods that might be used to secure the survey. The 
dangers are three at least: (1) an increase in the stratification of the 
college society that I dramatized in the figure of the three hostile 
camps; (2) so much machinery in the survey itself that it would 
tend to become both expensive and cumbersome to administer; 
and (3) a possible cause of divergence from departmental channels 
of communication that should be strengthened, not weakened. 
What I have to say is made in the light of these considerations. 

I would suggest that the survey be conducted by the instructor 
himself. He is the one whose teaching is the object of critical 
examination; in any case he will receive a report of the survey as it 
concerns him. I see no real reason why he should not get it first- 
hand, hot off the griddle. To protect the student from the rare 
case of instructor retaliation I would not have the students sign 
the questionnaire. I can see why Mr. Barnard would like to im- 
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port somebody to do the survey, but he admits that it would be 
extremely difficult to find the right person for the job and that it 
would be expensive. I am not a pinchpenny, I hope, when it 
comes to primary things, and I admit that the improvement of 
teaching, which after all is the goal at which the survey is aiming, is 
primary. But I am inclined to agree with Dean Hildebrand that 
to subtract money from the funds which are desperately needed for 
teaching and for research is folly when there are other methods that 
in the long run can be more valuable. The survey should be as 
simple as it can possibly be, a kind of expected verbal response that 
is as natural at the close of a course as applause or (if you are a 
European) a good healthy hiss at the end of a play. I think to 
introduce a person who has nothing to do but supervise the survey 
is to make it portentous and look as if we expected skulduggery. 

After the instructor has looked over the questionnaires, I would 
suggest that he abstract the material for his own use and then go 
over the abstract with the head of his department, leaving the 
questionnaires for the department head to go over if he wishes to. 
There, in the office of the chairman of the department, I think the 
questionnaires should stay, to be compared with next year’s 
batch, because, like Mr. Barnard, I think the survey should be a 
continuing one. 

The department head, I think, should make a yearly report to 
the dean of his college on the instructors in his department, grading 
them on the quality of their teaching—the grade in line, however, 
with the results of the survey. Maybe the reporting sheet should 
have among other things a check list of items that would be agreed 
upon by the faculty as contributory factors to successful teaching. 
I think such procedures would tend to strengthen not only the 
concern and information about good teaching but also the relation 
between the head of the department and those serving with him in 
that department. 

The questionnaire with which the survey is conducted I would 
make as simple as possible. Some items on questionnaires I 
consider completely irrelevant; one questionnaire I noticed asked 
about the health of the instructor. Surely that is not a matter of 
opinion. I would exclude, for instance, a question frequently 
asked, that of the instructor’s knowledge of the subject. A student 
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cannot know that; he only knows how well or how poorly the 
instructor presents the knowledge he has. I would not supplement 
the questionnaires with personal interviews, although I realize 
that I have not provided for a student who has been unfairly 
treated or thinks that he has been unfairly treated. I think, to 
meet that, I would have one item on the questionnaire a question 
on the attitude of the instructor to the students. I would put an 
asterisk at the point where the answer indicated injustice and then 
append a note telling the person checking it at that low point to see 
the head of the department. 

One thing I think the student evaluation has to do and can easily 
fail to do. It must drive home to the student that he has a major 
rdle to play in the making of a good class and that he has respon- 
sibilities that are just as urgent as those that confront the in- 
structor. Most of the questionnaires I have seen fail to do that, 
and the failure increases the distance between instructor and in- 
structed and thereby the stratification of the college community. 
I would therefore suggest that the student’s report on the instruc- 
tor’s teaching be prefaced by a report on himself as a student in 
that particular subject. I would ask him to answer such questions 
as the amount of preparation he gives to the class, whether he had 
been unduly tardy or absent, whether he had been attentive in 
class, how many cuts he had taken, whether he had taken part in 
class discussion. I think such an addition to the questionnaire on 
the instructor would remind the student that he is a fellow worker 
with the instructor in the class and has definite responsibilities to 
meet in helping to make the class successful. I think it might also 
tend to induce the humility (and here is Auéris once more) in which 
we are all so sadly lacking. 


GRADES, FACT OR FRAUD? 


By JOHN T. WALTER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Percentile grading still has a large influence in higher education. 
This influence is more widespread than it seems to be at first 
glance, because even the letter grades that appear on many final 
reports are often either arrived at through the percentile route or 
interpreted in terms of percentiles. Thus, by indirection, a device 
which was discredited long ago in educational circles continues in 
effect, backed by the force of tradition. With this thought in mind 
let us examine the percentile method of grading. 

Suppose an institution has a passing grade of 60%. What does 
it mean? 60% of what? Of a 100% perfect achievement? Only 
the naive think so. Grades just do not have absolute values, nor 
can they honestly be made to appear as though they do by repre- 
senting them as so many fractional parts short of perfection. 

The not-so-easy matter of converting estimations of human 
beings into mathematical equivalents involves the preliminary 
setting of more or less stable standards of judgment. Within the 
limits of the doubtful rigidity of these standards, there is reasonable 
certainty of only one thing; the higher of two grades represents 
greater achievement than the lower one. A percentile system or 
any other numerical or alphabetical scale shows little mere than this. 

In practice percentile grades are relatives based upon their own 
average, rather than upon 100% perfect accomplishment. One 
cannot fail everybody without soon being forced to change his 
occupation. An array of grades distributed within the acceptable 
range must be produced. This is so whether the teacher realizes 
what he is doing or not. Unfortunately, too often he does not 
know what is taking place, or if he does, is not frank about it. 
However, tacit admission of the state of affairs is seen when ref- 
erences are made to certain members of the faculty as “hard 
markers” or “‘easy markers.” 
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Whatever it is that grades are supposed to measure, the aura of 
authority that surrounds a professor seems to endow him with 
some mysterious quality of judgment that knows whether an 
answer merits 70% or 95%. Under these circumstances only the 
utmost modesty can keep him from assuming the air of a charlatan. 
Such an atmosphere encourages ideas of favoritism and injustice, 
despite the usual inaccuracy of such opinions. And, it is a situation 
that seems to be made to order for the disciplinarian. There is an 
ever-present threat of using low grades for punishment. 

It is also possible for clever teachers to confound pupils by at- 
tributing percentage values to any grades used. For example, an 
answer to an examination question would have been marked 100% 
correct if apparently faultless, or 60% if almost worthless. A com- 
plaining student who received 80% on this question thinks he 
should have more credit. The teacher replies, ““This question calls 
for a discussion of four issues. You dealt with only two of them 
satisfactorily. That is only 50% of the question.” The mistaken 
implication is that 80% credit is quite generous. A pupil schooled 
in percentile grading is helpless when faced with this kind of 
argument. 

Aside from the element of trickery, what is the harm of per- 
centile grading or percentile interpretation of grades? It is simply 
this: the false representation that absolute standards prevail in 
grading is an educational fraud. When faculty, students, and 
outsiders share in this kind of deceit, education is not conducive to 
a wholesome way of thinking. 

A science teacher, for instance, may easily overlook the demands 
of the scientific method of thought in grading members of his 
classes. He can portray science as something abstruse, touching 
on mechanics, electricity, anatomy, and chemical elements. But 
if no more is attempted, then science courses are almost futile. 
Under such circumstances there is little more reason to expect 
normal American college students to develop a scientific out- 
look on life than there is to think they will become expert pearl 
divers. They can read about such things, but do not experience 
them. The most effective teaching requires thoroughness and con- 
sistency. Education is by example as well as by words. 

General education, as well as the teaching of science, aims at the 
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worthy goal of encouraging clear thinking. Therefore, teachers 
face the responsibility of all men who want to know the truth. 
To be sincere about some things and not about others is not ac- 
ceptable. In another profession a practitioner might be called a 
quack for no greater offense. 

Since grades are almost universally established with reference to 
their own average, the proper thing to do is to arrange them in the 
form of a statistical distribution for study and analysis. Per- 
centile or any other kind of grades can be assigned according to 
this array of scores. When the problem is thus dealt with openly, 
it is always possible to show interested persons what goes on be- 
hind the scenes. And, when the workings of the system are clearly 
seen, percentile grading dies an easy death. 

Sooner or later the critic of percentile grades will elicit this re- 
sponse, “There is a difference between any two students. Per- 
centile grades are useful to show that difference.”” What is meant 
is that a system with many gradations is desired. However, this 
does not require the use of percentages at all. Numbers from 1 to 
100 may be used, or 1 to 97. If the argument has validity, scores 
from I to 150 would excel the percentile system in range of num- 
bers. Incidentally, the wide range of scores does have a psy- 
chological value in reducing pupil complaints. A low grade ap- 
pears to be so very low as to suggest that an appeal is hopeless. 

When forced to adopt letter grades, those who are impressed 
with the importance of fine gradations have a sa" :ng feature in the 
use of minuses and pluses, tripling the number of grades possible. 
Has anyone ever thought of making even finer distinctions by 
using double minuses and double pluses? 

Presence at a heated dispute over fractional differences in the 
averages of two students may lead one to doubt the importance of 
such distinctions, as uncertain as school grades are. But Professor 
X would be lost without percentile grades. He poses this ponder- 
ous question, “How can you average letter grades?” Well, how 
CAN you average A, B, and C? How do you average 1, 2, and 3? 
The average is 2. In the same way the average of A, B, and C is 
B. Complicated, isn’t it? 

Creative teaching is only one of many challenging occupations, 
but among scholars and administrators, among scientists and 
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laborers, in all walks of life, there is an all too common contempt 
for teaching as a daily activity. This attitude may be related to 
the conflict between good teaching and percentile grading. Petty 
measurements have a part in making our profession into a strong- 
hold of taskmasters, bereft of inspiration. 


A NEW “LISTENING-TYPE” EXAMINATION 


By JAMES I. BROWN 


University of Minnesota 


Some time ago the pages of this Bud/etin contained a commend- 
able suggestion for the improvement of examinations by Professor 
L. L. Thurstone of the University of Chicago.! This suggestion 
dealt with the publication of certain aids for teachers in preparing 
quizzes and examinations. More specifically it proposed a set of 
manuals for high-school and college courses which would contain 
an abundance of good usable objective test items. 

Here is still another proposal, one which might serve either as a 
supplement to Thurstone’s or as a completely separate method of 
achieving some of the same desirable results. 

The subjective type examination, other things being equal, tends 
to favor the skillful writer, the objective type the effective reader, 
and the oral type the fluent talker. But what about the good 
listener? Why not an examination which favors him? That is the 
emphasis of the present proposal. Specifically, the suggestion is 
for an objective /istening-type examination with true-false, multi- 
ple-choice, or simple one-word recall items. Instead of being pre- 
sented visually in a reading situation, as is the usual practice, the 
items would be presented ora//y in a listening situation. 

The teacher would prepare a file of 3 x 5 cards, each containing 
one test item. The items for any quiz or examination would then 
be pulled from the file, arranged, and administered by an oral 
reading. Useful notations could be added after an analysis of the 
test data had been made. For example, a numerical indication of 
item difficulty might be entered on the card to indicate the per- 
centage of students who missed that particular item. The class 
size might be added in parentheses after that figure as an aid in its 
interpretation. Then if one had an exceptionally good or excep- 


1“The Improvement of Examinations,” Summer, 1948 Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 2, 
PP- 394-397- 
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tionally poor class, items of an appropriate difficulty could be easily 
chosen. A somewhat simple item analysis might also be under- 
taken, use being made, for example, of some such device as the 
Flanagan chart. The resulting figure, an index of reliability or 
discriminating power, could also be entered on the card. Any low 
or negatively discriminating items would then be specifically iden- 
tified and could either be eliminated or revised. 


Il 


The practical advantages of this listening-type or listening- 
emphasis examination are numerous. As a teacher of English, 
concerned with developing adequate communication skills, the 
writer is particularly interested in seeing students placed in situa- 
tions where they are called on to do serious critical listening. 
Critical listening is certainly a matter of utmost importance in the 
workings of our democratic society. Listening-type examinations 
would give students desirable experience in the development of 
adequate listening skills. 

But that particular advantage is a matter of rather personal 
or departmental interest. There are other advantages of more 
common interest and concern. Unless a course is taught exactly 
the same way and covers exactly the same ground quarter after 
quarter, the mimeographed objective test is in continual need of 
some revision. Even the change of a few items requires the cutting 
of a new stencil and possibly the preparing of a new answer sheet. 
Furthermore, a teacher who has painstakingly worked out a good 
objective examination for his course may hesitate to make major 
changes, add new materials, change textbooks, or omit somewhat 
out-of-date material because of the necessity of redoing his course 
examination. With the listening-type examination additions, 
subtractions, or rearrangements present no particular problem. 
The use of the 3 x § cards makes possible a maximum and highly 
desirable degree of flexibility. 

This proposal, as does Thurstone’s, would discourage any at- 
tempts by fraternities, sororities, or individuals to get copies of the 
examination for their files. Changes could be so easily made that 
course examinations would never need to be the same. 
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Such examinations would be economical of both time and money. 
Once an initial set of items was worked out, all subsequent changes 
would require much less time than the changing of a mimeographed 
form. The usual end-of-the-quarter rush for mimeographing 
would become a thing of the past. Almost all stencil cutting for 
examinations would be eliminated save for the preparation of 
special half or full page answer sheets. Such sheets would have 
from 50 to 150 answer spaces, room being needed only for an ini- 
tialed T or F, a number (multiple-choice), or a single word (recall). 
Regulation machine-scored answer sheets could also be used with 
but slight rearrangements or renumberings of items to conform to 
the answer sheet pattern. To be sure, examination stencils and 
mimeographing expenses are not a major expense item, but if as 
effective testing can be done through the listening medium as 
through the reading medium, even that small expense becomes 
needless. 


III 


That brings up the all-important question of the relative effec- 
tiveness of the two methods of presentation, the oral and the visual. 
Although this matter has not been studied exhaustively, four 
experimental studies have been made which furnish relevant data. 

A study by Sims and Knox of the multiple-response type item 
compared the visual five-response item with the oral three-, four-, 
and five-response item.! The experimenters concluded that the oral 
presentations were but slightly more difficult than the visual and 
that five-response items may be presented orally without seriously 
reducing the test reliability. 

A study by Stump of the difference between the oral and visual 
true-false type concludes with the statement that “the oral exam- 
ination is somewhat superior in telling the true story of achieve- 
ment.” A somewhat similar study by Briggs and Armacost leads 
to the same conclusion, that the oral true-false test compares very 


1V. M. Sims and K. B. Know, “The Reliabiliry and Validity of Multiple-Re- 
, “aye Tests when Presented Orally,” Fournal of Educational Psychology, 23: 656- 

2, 1932. 

*.N. F. Stump, “Oral versus Printed Method in the Presentation of the True- 
False Examination,” Fournal of Educational Research, 18: 423-4, December, 1928. 
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favorably with the visual as a measure of immediate recall. Leh- 
man’s study is perhaps the most interesting of the four.? His 
subjects took an 85-item true-false test orally and immediately after 
that the same test in mimeographed form. The oral presentation 
was found to be slightly more self-consistent and correlated as 
closely with the mimeographed presentation as the latter did with 
itself. Actually the students did slightly better on the oral form. 
The conclusion was that the oral form was “fully as efficient as the 
mimeographed.” In these studies the experimenter repeated each 
test item before going to the next. 

All the studies are in agreement that the oral or listening form 
is as effective as the reading form. To be sure, further exploratory 
and corroborative studies are needed, but from what evidence 
already exists there is every reason to include the listening-type 
examination with its many advantages among the types in common 
use. 

It can readily be seen how this proposal may serve a transitional 
function, bringing Thurstone’s proposal a step nearer to realization. 
The listening test procedure would start teachers on the task of 
devising and collecting test items of a known discrimination and 


difficulty value. The final step of cooperatively assembling such 
items into a manual would therefore be that much the closer. 
Finally, the resulting manual might also serve as a listening exam- 
ination aid in place of the 3x5 cards, pencil checks being used to 
mark the items to be read for any particular examination or quiz. 
With this new type of examination the good listener comes into his 
own along with the good reader, writer, or speaker. 


1T. H. Briggs and G. H. Armacost, “‘Results of an Oral True-False Examina- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Research, 26: 59 5§96, April, 1933. 

* Harvey Lehman, “The Oral versus the Mimeographed True-False Test,” 
School and Society, 30: 470-472, October 5, 1929. 


TEACHING RELIGION IN A STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


By HORACE T. HOUF 
Ohio University 


This is a brief review of twenty years of teaching Religion in 
a state university. This survey might be considered as a report 
or, in some ways, as a case study. At the end I shall give an 
opinion concerning the merits of some aspects of our endeavor. 

At the start it may be well to say that there is sufficient reason 
for humility. If my own judgment did not provide a balance, a 
letter such as this from one of my students, an appendix to his 
examination paper, would induce temporary modesty, at least: 
“Dear Mr. H.: In plain words, I have no dislike for you. Per- 
sonally, you are ‘a good egg.” However, I do not agree with this 
course at all. I am oneof these fellows who sets his mind to some- 
thing. Once this is taken, Heaven, Hell and High Water, with 
Hitler thrown in, cannot change it. That is what this course is 
trying todo. Therefore spare me no more. Give me the F and I 
guarantee no hard feelings.... Thanks for your trying. G.H.” 
That did not strike me as very encouraging! Even though I knew 
that the lad had seen hard service in the war and was very neu- 
rotic, or worse, still his words were arresting. In fairness it should be 
said that he was then and still is a good friend of mine. Even now, 
several years later, it eases the pain to be able to set beside his 
letter one from a junior girl who commented at the end of her test 
paper: “I should like to say that this course has been a very inter- 
esting one to me. _ I had given religion not much thought because 
every time I did there was a conflict. Should I believe my 
mother’s Christian Science, or my grandmother’s ardent faith in 
the Bible, or my father’s indifference? Now I have made up my 
mind independent of any of these factors. I believe I have gained 
some tolerance for some parts of anyone’s religion and belief, and 
although I don’t believe much in the field of religion, I can now say 
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why I believe it. And I believe more than I did at first. I had 
just thrown over everything because of confusion. Now I see that 
is the wrong attitude for an intelligent girl to take.” 


II 


Every program for Religion among students properly is built 
with cognizance of the various features of its situation. When I 
was invited to organize and conduct courses in Religion at Ohio 
University, two decades ago, account was taken of the background. 
The town in which the university is ensconced was a community 
of 8000 people, located in the hill country of southeastern Ohio. 
At that time about 3000 students were enrolled in the university. 
Today the university enrolls twice as many. Many of them came 
from round about. As many more came from northern and west- 
ern parts of Ohio, and a considerable number came from other 
states, mostly northeastern. For several years three local churches, 
with outside help, had conjointly financed the work of a student 
pastor who ministered to their student groups and who organized 
and supervised voluntary classes in different religious subjects. 
Interested students took these courses, which were taught by local 
ministers and volunteer members of the university faculty. For 
some of the courses university credit was given. After watching 
the operation and fair success of this plan for a few years, the presi- 
dent of the university, an experienced, vigorous, and independent 
educator, decided that if Religion was worthy of being taught to 
college students, it should be put into the curriculum and the 
catalogue, and offered to all comers on a dignified and respectable 
basis. 

Regarding the nature of the professorship which was then 
established, it was agreed that it was a teaching position, and did 
not carry with it any duties such as might devolve upon a student 
pastor, a Y.M.C.A. secretary, orachaplain. Ina university there 
might be a place for such work but, if so, it was not attached to this 
appointment. Neither would a department of Religion be estab- 
lished. The title for the position would be Professor of Philosophy, 
and the instructor would work in that department. Actually it 
resulted in my teaching courses in Religion and Ethics chiefly. 
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The understanding with which I came to the work was that it was 
an academic undertaking. The professorship was established as a 
genuine teaching project. It was not meant to be propagandizing, 
apologetics, indoctrination, or evangelism (except in the whole- 
some sense that all fair and forthright presentation of the facts 
and claims of religion might be evangelical). Religion was to be 
taught as one subject among many subjects in an institution that 
welcomed students with all varieties of religious opinion or with 
none. The function of the instructor was to be informative and 
interpretative. Within three town blocks of the university are 
located at least seven churches. Today, three of these sustain 
student pastors for their student groups and two others maintain 
vigorous programs of interesting activities for their students. 
The devotional and church needs of the students are well provided 
for. 

Despite an adequate provision for the churchly needs of the 
students there still was need for an interpretative ministry to other 
sides of their thought and life. I have found it impossible to 
forget words which a mature man, married, a school teacher, ap- 
pended to a report paper he turned in to me. He wrote, “I said I 
believe in the cycle theory and feel that anything I may do is just 
trying to stop the wind. I am just a part of a system and when 
that system has completely run down then it is out. My pro- 
gressive ideas (such as they are) and socialistic tendencies are quite 
a drag on me. I have given up all active interest in such ideas 
and have settled down in the status quo to make my living. I 
don’t believe in the status quo and its religion, and so that leaves 
me spiritually dead.” 


Ill 


My colleagues and I had to learn first what subjects the students 
would enroll for, and how much they would take. We had some 
idea of what was being done elsewhere, and we also had opinions 
of our own. But we must discover what the students in such a 
university would actually elect to study. No course in Religion 
has been or is required of any student. And among other faculty 
members there was no irresistible impulse to send students into 
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courses in Religion! During a few years we experimented in this 
matter. For a long time now we have settled upon a program 
which offers three courses in Bible and three others in Religion. 
We learned that numerous students would take a brief first course 
in the study of the Bible. So during the years we have frequently 
offered, one hour each week for a semester, what we call an Intro- 
duction to the Bible. In this course are considered the kinds of 
books in the Bible, their background and purposes, along with a 
sketch of several of the main ideas, and some methods of Bible 
study. Of course it is a hasty preview of much that deserves 
fuller study. But it is meant to be a survey and service course. 
Properly, it should be followed by our more detailed courses in 
Bible. It is open to all comers, since most college students, 
whether freshmen or seniors, are lamentably and about equally 
ignorant of the contents of their Bible. In nine recent semesters 
the enrollment in this course has averaged 21; and the largest 
enrollment in a semester was 32. Most of the students feel gen- 
uinely profited by the course. Some, however, are shocked by 
their first knowledge of the literary and historical approach to the 
Bible, and flee from further “contamination.” As one bright 
young woman said to me as she left the classroom at the end of this 
course, “Well, Professor, if what you have been telling us is true, 
it sure upsets the apple cart for me!” Out of deference to the 
sensibilities of an earnest but religiously illiterate father to whom 
she was devoted, she took no more courses in Religion. I think 
most students would disagree with her attitude. 

Two other courses in the study of the Bible were organized. 
Since the religious courses are offered in the department of Phil- 
osophy of a state university, emphasis is put on the reli- 
gious and philosophical contents of the books studied. We offer 
a course of introduction to Old Testament Thought, for three 
semester hours credit; and a twin course in introduction to New 
Testament Thought. In these courses the historical and literary 
backgrounds are studied, but major emphasis is put upon the 
thought-content of the different kinds or groups of books in each 
Testament. Usually one of these courses is given in the second 
semester of the college year, so it can be more widely announced to 
our students. Since relatively few students for the ministry enroll 
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in our state universities, the students available to elect these 
lengthy courses in the Bible are fewer. We are pleased when the 
course enlists a dozen students, as it does under present conditions. 
For the Old Testament course the Biblical material is supplemented 
with a manual on Old Testament history and with George A. 
Barton’s The Religion of Israel. For the New Testament course 
the Bible is supplemented with Harvie Branscomb’s The Teachings 
of Fesus and E. F. Scott’s Varieties of New Testament Religion. 
Thus, three courses in Bible study are offered. 

But we have found a wider interest in the “problems” approach 
to Religion. Almost continuously we have offered a course 
entitled “Problems of Religion.” The points of student interest 
were discovered by asking the students, at the beginning of the 
course, to hand in (without their signatures) lists of one or several 
questions in religion and related matters which they would most 
like to have discussed in the course. They were asked not to 
manufacture questions, and no student was required to hand them 
in. However, during twelve semesters 180 students did turn in 
over 500 questions. During those years we were using books by 
Georgia Harkness and by Sherwood Eddy as required reading. 
But with these many questions in hand, it was obvious there were 
some topics of main interest not being considered in class. So we 
grouped the questions around topics about which they naturally 
clustered, and we found there were eleven main topics. Other 
important related topics were apparent. We then began to lecture 
and conduct discussions based on these cluster-topics, and the 
material grew into a textbook for elementary courses in the prob- 
lems or the philosophy of religion. (The textbook, What Religion 
Is and Does, was published in 1935 and revised in 1945.) This 
course in the problems of Religion has enlisted the largest number 
of students. In ten semesters (omitting the actual war years) 
the enrollment in the course averaged 39; andthe largest enrollment 
in a semester was §2. During those years this class met only once 
a week. But it was found that so few meetings caused questions 
to be raised but did not offer sufficient time for their adequate 
consideration. Hence, it was arranged to meet twice a week 
instead. Naturally, with an elective and nonvocational course, 
that cut down the enrollment. But during the five most recent 
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semesters, as a two-hour course, it has averaged 28, with its 
largest enrollment reaching 41. Thus, increasing its meetings 
from once to twice a week cut its enrollment one-third. This 
course has continued to interest substantial numbers of students. 
(Our advanced course in Philosophy of Religion is a three-hour 
course for students who have already had at least six hours in 
religion and philosophy. Since most students take their religious 
courses in their earlier college years, we consider a dozen in this 
course satisfactory.) 

The course which always gets a creditable enrollment every 
semester (even during war years) is the World’s Great Religions. 
The University catalogue says it is a historical and com- 
parative study of the origins, literature, beliefs, practices, and 
values of the living religions of the world. Students say that al- 
most everything they learn in this course is new to them, and they 
think it both interesting and important. During ten recent semes- 
ters (omitting actual war years) when it was given as a two-hour 
course, it has averaged 27 students, and under present conditions it 
draws 35 or more. Even in summer terms this course attracts a 
creditable enrollment. 


IV 


After twenty years in this work it is possible to assess some of the 
good and the unsatisfactory aspects of the program. Since it was 
definitely set up for the teaching of students in courses in Religion 
in a state university, perhaps it should be judged primarily by its 
degree of success in that undertaking. The classes have enlisted 
numerous Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and skeptics during the 
years. Each instructor has been an interpreter, favorable to reli- 
gion, but not an evangelist. He has worked with the conviction 
that a modern man can be both educated and religious. In the 
belief that obscurantism is no creditable or sound foundation for 
being religious, he has tried to make use of available scholarly 
resources in religion to lead the young people to espouse religion 
that is both sensible (reasonable) and fruitful, religion which 
comports with contemporary knowledge and which makes signifi- 
cant differences in human conduct. He has tried to provide 
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them with knowledge wherewith to think in religious matters. 
He has not tried to make them all over into one pattern. One 
weakness is that not enough time has been given to conferring 
with individual students. And this program has not been con- 
sciously coordinated with the work of the student associations or 
with the programs of the local churches. Those programs and 
the courses in Religion have ministered to somewhat different 
but related needs of many students. What contributions we have 
been making are indicated in what has been reported here. 

It may be permissible to add to this rehearsal the words of two 
of the many young people who have put their opinions in writing. 
One young man said, “This course has provided a new interest, 
and I intend to follow it to see what answer Religion has for me. 
Maybe others won’t follow this, but I believe that this course 
should serve as an ‘eye-opener’ to all atheists and holy-rollers. 
If they possess the intelligence and intellectual curiosity that col- 
lege demands, they should follow their religious thoughts and 
formulate their own conclusions.” A superior and very conscien- 
tious young woman wrote: ‘This course has not caused me to have 
less faith in religious things. But it has shown me that in many 
respects my former views have been decidedly narrow. It has 
given me a wider, clearer vision of the world and its development 
through the ages. It has shown me that God may have used not 
only such men as we find in the Bible, but Aristotle and Plato and 
hundreds of others to express great truths. It has shown me that 
some of the views I have been almost unconsciously holding are 
selfish prejudices. It has given me a deeper insight into what right 
conduct really means, and a wider outlook upon the field of serv- 
ice.” 


THE FAIR GUERDON 
By MARJORIE H. THURSTON 


University of Minnesota 


One afternoon several years ago as I was lingering in a campus 
bookstore that specializes in handling second-hand books, a woman 
came in whom I knew casually from having been in a graduate 
course with her. She had several bulky volumes under her arm 
but seemed hesitant about approaching a clerk. I caught her eye 
and started to speak, but she looked away from me quickly; 
then she turned and left the store without disposing of the books 
that she had evidently intended to sell. 

Not long afterwards I was able to interpret the incident, for I 
learned that she had recently come up for the preliminary oral 
examination for a doctor’s degree but had failed to pass it. I sup- 
pose that selling her books was symbolic to her of failure and defeat 
and that she preferred I should not witness her humiliation. The 
professor who told me about the examination remarked, “She 
was a weak candidate, of course, and didn’t have a chance of getting 
through.” 

“Why wasn’t she discouraged from taking the examination?” 

“We did discourage her, but she was very persistent.” 

Just what the discouragement consisted of, I’m not sure. 
Probably she was never granted a teaching assistantship, and she 
found it difficult to interest an adviser in helping her find a suitable 
topic for a thesis. Someone might even have remarked, “Are 
you sure, Miss , that you really want to go on for a doctor’s?” 

But did anyone warn her, plainly but kindly, that it was very 
unlikely that she would ever be able to complete a degree? Did 
anyone try to help her view her aspirations somewhat objectively, 
or encourage her to think of some alternative to continuing gradu- 
ate work? 

A person who has been about a large university for some time 
as a graduate student or a member of the faculty could give his 
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own or better examples than this of tragedies that have occurred 
when people, often after years of work and sacrifice, fail to achieve 
the goal which, to them, has become more desirable than anything 
else. Some of this human waste could be avoided, I feel certain, 
if more attention were given to the personal as well as to the 
academic problems of graduate students and if a deliberate effort 
were made to guide candidates out of graduate work when it be- 
came clear that they should not continue it. 


II 


From my own experience in two large middle-western univer- 
sities, I have come to the conclusion that graduate work all too 
often attracts people to it who are in particular need of personal 
counseling. The person who hates to face the outside world may 
stay within the shelter of academic walls not because he wants to 
do what the graduate work is preparing him for, but because the 
graduate work itself provides an asylum for him. Because gradu- 
ate work can be prolonged almost indefinitely, such students may 
spend many futile years around a university campus. The woman 
I met in the university bookstore belonged in this category, if I 
understand her case correctly. 

In the same category, but a distinct group within it, are occa- 
sional students with physical and personality liabilities that will 
probably make them inadequate as college teachers even if they 
should be able to fulfill the demands for a degree. A hunch- 
backed little women I once knew studied intensively for her pre- 
liminaries for a year and a summer session, but when her examina- 
tion was scheduled she went to pieces nervously and could not take 
it. This had happened once before, I was told. Whether she ever 
came up for the examinations again, I do not know. Then there 
was a young man who had a brilliant mind but such an unpre- 
possessing appearance that it amounted to a physical liability. 
He did complete his degree, but he was unsuccessful as a co!!ege 
teacher and resigned after a few months. 

Perhaps the above group could not be helped short of psychiatric 
treatment, but the members of the second group are much more 
normal and I believe would be amenable to advice. They are 
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what might be called plodders. Able students but not brilliant 
or creative, they found work on their master’s degree reasonably 
pleasant. Unfortunately, it gave them a pattern to follow and, 
being creatures of habit, they simply continued in it. They have 
not been made sufficiently aware that the higher levels of graduate 
work call for abilities that they do not have and that, should they 
manage somehow to complete the degree, they will still not achieve 
advancement or recognition in their chosen profession. 

The third group would probably respond also to sensible and 
tactfully given advice. They are really able people who could 
reasonably be expected to complete requirements. Graduate 
work, at least when they began it, was an exciting experience; 
perhaps it was their first real taste of intellectual discipline and 
accomplishment. Because of this enjoyment, they think that 
they will always be happy in an academic environment, but they 
often make this decision without investigating other possibilities 
or without fully realizing the demands of an academic career as a 
lifetime occupation. Although they should not be definitely dis- 
couraged from continuing graduate work, they should be strongly 
urged to consider other possibilities before making a final decision. 
Women, in particular, need to understand more clearly than many 
of them do early in their career the handicaps they will face in 
fields of college teaching where they will compete with men. 


III 


It is true that graduate students have advisers, and no doubt 
many advisers do assume some of the responsibilities that I have 
suggested. But other advisers do not, and some advisers may 
have too many advisees to do justice to all of them as individuals. 
Also, there may be some things which need to be said that an 
adviser, because of the very relationship that has been built up 
with the student, might find it hard to say. Therefore I suggest 
that a review of each student’s prospects and personality be made 
before he begins serious preparations for the preliminary examina- 
tions, and that this review be made by someone besides his adviser. 
If a student must be discouraged, an effort should be made to help 
him think in terms of an acceptable alternative. 
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Undergraduates, because younger, are usually more resilient 
than graduates are to frustrations and disappointments, yet a great 
deal of counseling is made available to the former and practically 
none to the latter. Professional counseling may not be wanted by 
graduate departments, except in particularly difficult cases, but 
some systematic provision should be made within the department 
for a detailed and sympathetic consideration of the individual 
problems and capabilities of graduate students. Only when there 
is strong hope of success should a person be encouraged ‘“‘to scorn 
delights and live laborious days”’ to the end that he may eventually 
win the degree which he covets. 
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I DON’T HAVE TO,” SAYS MR. AXELTREE 


By ROY DAVIS 


Boston University 


“Well, well, Old Man, how are you putting in the time these 
days?’ This inquiry has come to me in divers tones since I found 
myself relieved of the chairmanship of a busy department in a 
busy urban university. 

The first effect of even expected retirement is something like 
that of a flash of lightning in a thunderstorm or the final flatness 
of a tire known to be leaking. One knows that the event is on the 
way, but somehow one is never quite prepared when the actuality 
appears. So like a rather bewildered Robinson Crusoe I sat down 
to take stock of what I had and was. 

I found that I could list in my inventory such things as a modest 
but comfortable home by the sounding sea; an income certain 
but offering neither poverty nor riches; a medical opinion: “‘You’re 
as fit, Axeltree, as you have any right to expect at sixty-six plus.” 

At first glance, one might be inclined to consider my case rather 
different from that of many retiredees. Possibly, I know more cer- 
tainly than many folks that the Greeks came before the Romans. 
If hard pressed, I might even show some comprehension of, if not 
unwavering belief in, the assertion that parallel lines must even- 
tually meet. Nevertheless, in my attitude to things general and 
particular, I was and am (I hope) not greatly different from the 
rank and file of those many whom time and a pension system have 
steered into the slack waters of the American rushing stream. I 
am concerned about the price of butter and sometimes wonder 
if the Einstein Theory will prove any more durable than Newton’s 
Law of Gravitation or the Ptolemaic Theory of the heavens. 

One thing my retirement has given me: time to get better ac- 
quainted with other folks and with myself. It seems to me that 
William James was right (he frequently was, even though he had 
a tendency to ignore ideas that irritated him) when he declared 
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that men are more alike than they are different. Our hopes, our 
fears, our aspirations, and inspirations—with the rind removed— 
are surprisingly alike. 


II 


Anyway, I like to believe that my attitude to retirement was 
crystallized by a visit of a middle-aged lady who called to see me 
early one Monday forenoon shortly after I left the University. 
Though not without charm, she belonged to that—to me—unfor- 
tunate and exasperating type who resolutely refuse to accept the 
universe “as is” and are greatly resolved that nobody shall be 
happy who does. 


“What are you reading now?” she all too eagerly inquired. 

It should be noted that I was mot seated on the hard oak chair 
at my desk, pen in hand, but was elongated on my old lounge, 
pipe in mouth. Also, it is important to realize: (1) the day, 
Monday; (2) the time, about 10:00 A. M.; (3) my, perhaps un- 
justified, reputation as a worker; (4) my age, something better (or 


worse) than sixty-six. Add, further, that if Browning’s snail was 
on the thorn, the battling nations didn’t have time to notice it. 

To the lady’s inquiry as to what I was reading, I simply an- 
swered: “Cluny Brown.” 

“Wha—What are you reading that for?” she gasped. 

“For fun,” I explained. 

Now, I’m not attempting to argue that people of sixty-six 
years or more of age ought to read Cluny Brown on an early 
Monday forenoon. (Don’t you know there’s a war going on! was the 
irritating corrective at the time.) I don’t even claim that anybody 
need feel that he must read the book: it hasn’t any moral that! 
can remember, although it struck me as being rather clever. All 1 
wish to point out is that my reading it at the time and in the place 
specified did indicate a state of mind. I really believe that, rather 
unconsciously, perhaps, I was wading across a Rhine-Rubicon. 
Arrived on the farther bank, I discovered that Alice in Wonder- 
land had in it some things just as significant as those in Das 
Kapital and far more interesting—to me. 

Anyway, it is a fact that about this time I began to realize that 
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Must had been occupying too much of my space. May, too, had 
a right to a place in my sun. 

Somewhat out of breath, I literally sat down: sometimes among 
my books; more often on my lawn, which looks across tide-washed 
marshes to a great bay. Indoors, I had the leisure that Montaigne 
deserves and which I had been trying to reserve for him for some 
forty or more years. I was able to consider for myself whether 
the ability of T. S. Eliot to observe facts may not be stronger than 
his willingness to face them; whether H. G. Wells is really a better 
seer than Jules Verne; whether Walt Whitman was a great poseur 
or a great poet or both; and whether, too, if people who are to be 
publicly dubbed great do not have to have in them a strain of the 
poseur. I even had time to consider whether the typewriter and 
slacks may not have done more to emancipate women than have 
suffragettes and the ballot. My opinions may be a poor thing, but, 
at least, they are mine own. 

But I found the out-of-doors more interesting and informing. 
This is a common fact, but everybody must discover it for him- 
self. For fifty years and more, circumstances or plain stupidity 
had kept a chasm between me and what I now hold is part of my 
birthright; part of the birthright of anybody who is willing to 
claim it. 

I was now able to note that the “busy bees” in my garden—at 
least, some of them—were averse to improving the shining hour in 
the Taylor-eficient manner so much commended by bigger, 
better, and busier business. Again and again, I discovered a 
somnolent “worker” snugly tucked away in the folds of my holly- 
hock blooms long before sunset and evening star. I found, too, that 
catbirds are individuals, not just catbirds. One catbird can take 
the place of a whole quartette. Goldfish undoubtedly have an 
I. Q. rating, but the best of them never equals the intelligence of 
Jimmy Skunk. I would, however, feel better pleased with him if 
he would replace the divots in my lawn after he has dug up the 
June-bug grubs. The Kingbird is arrogant and insists too violently 
on lebensraum. Space prevents my enlarging on the delightful 
afternoon that Mrs. Chipmunk came to call and brought her two 
cunning chipmunklets. 

Such matters may seem trifling and even plain silly to earnest 
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people building skyscrapers and worrying about renting profitably 
all their Brobdingnagian hutches, concerned with perpetual pub- 
licity of razor blades, estimating the probable demand in Kenya 
for B. O. Eradicator, or broadcasting the fact that Hannah spelled 
backwards still spells Hannah. But I sank deeper or rose higher 
than any such industrial achievements. Did you ever, on a bright, 
blowy forenoon, fly a six-foot kite over a marsh and up among 
nonchalant seagulls? If you prefer the rise and fall and the gyra- 
tions of stocks and bonds to those of a long-tailed kite, well, de 
gustibus, etc., will keep us from quarrelling. But I wonder if you 
have ever gone down to the beach to watch the sun rise on a June 
morning. I mean: Have you ever got up early, not to catch a 
train but simply to see the morning before it has been diluted by 
human activities? One of the really good things in that excellent 
little book, Mr. and Mrs. North, is the chapter that tells how Mr. 
North climbed up on the roof of their summer cabin to look at the 
moon. Mrs. North objected because his “scratching about’’ dis- 
turbed her gossiping, and the neighbors could account for his 
strange performance only by concluding he was drunk. Maybe 
he was. 


Ill 


As I looked about, I observed other people in retirement and 
discovered that American society is gradually working toward a 
retirement plan much like that suggested by a certain Plato some 
two thousand years ago. The problems of the many “cases” I ob- 
served—without their being aware—seemed to be about the same 
as my own. The victim or beneficiary of the pension system that 
affected him usually selected one of three ways of putting in the 
time. He found another job at once: didn’t really retire at all, 
and continued to proclaim the perpetual nobility of work; he “took 
up” one or more hobbies, or interests: golf, contract bridge, post- 
age stamps, loving his fellow men, or whatever else seemed good to 
him; or he just waited around, wheeling out the grandchildren, 
wintering in Florida (or wondering why he didn’t), watching his 
weight, developing his past and his waistline. 

At times, however, I felt that I brushed against members of a 
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different group. These seemed assured that life doesn’t require an 
explanation or any consuming purpose but is sufficient in itself. 
Possibly, the late James Harvey Robinson (of Mind in the Making 
fame) belonged here in his later years. George Santayana—above 
the whirligig of time—may also belong, for he has said: ‘Happi- 
ness is the only sanction of life.”” However, I am inclined to think 
that Santayana is rather afraid of life “lived to the full.” But I 
feel sure that Robert Frost drifts at times in among this group. 
Many children belong to it, and many grown folks, far from fame’s 
eternal bead-roll, are unconsciously members. In any event, those 
in the group all have an abiding faith in life. They are not afraid 
todie. They never weary themselves seeking happiness. Are such 
endowed with a kind of animism, a something that is akin to the 
life of birds and beasts, a quality that becomes too greatly diluted 
in an animal that thinks too much? Only a creature that lacks 
some essential in itself must acquire faith. Perhaps Great Pan is 
not dead and is still to be seen by those whose eyes, like those of the 
poet, Dave McCord, are not dimmed by too much straining. 

But I found that ravings—or rovings—like these above were 
giving me a very personal problem. Clocks “throb thunder” in 
quiet halls. I became painfully aware that a hundred matters 
from gingivitis to atomic power were screaming at me to STOP, 
LOOK, and LISTEN. Turn on your radio, pick up the news- 
paper, drop in on a neighbor. What do you hear? 


Is a Third World War just around the corner? 

How about Birth Control? 

Ought one get in his winter coal now or should he switch to gas 
or, maybe, oil? 

Is Communism a menace? Maybe it’s Capitalism or, possibly. 
John L. Lewis. Maybe, it’s ourselves. 

Is there a perpetual nobility in work or is it the pay envelope? 


Then there are the personal matters about monthly bills, turn- 
ing in the old car or making it do another year, whether son Jack 
should go to college or to work, etc., etc. And one can always con- 
cern himself unduly (worry) about the rising price of meat, the 
elusiveness of butter, and the scarcity of vitamins. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has assured us that 
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The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Even granting that the few remaining kings are especially 
happy, one can wonder if the number of things is what keeps Old 
King Cole so merry. It seems more probable that the very number 
of things is likely to keep kings and everybody else in a continual 
dither unless they know how to handle them. 

Shakespeare suggested that 


Things beyond control 
Should be without regard. 


Perhaps, not wholly without regard. A little consideration given 
to “‘where Canopus swings” or to the private life of the honey bee 
can keep one from overvaluations in thinking about being chair- 
man of the board of selectmen or rating the worth of Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. But the regard that we should give to a speeding 
comet and that which we should extend to a speeding jeep at a 
crosswalk are surely each of a different kind. The comet may— 
I’m told that the Law of Probability makes it unlikely—delete 
you, but the jeep certainly will if you don’t give it proper and 
immediate regard. I know a man who looks on all human achieve- 
ment with a jaundiced eye because he understands that in several 
millions—or, maybe, it’s billions—of years this good, old earth 
will be too cold as a residence for even arctic fleas. Incidentally, 


this man is my neighbor who never has his furnace in shape in the 
fall for winter service. 


IV 


All of which and more, I sort out by having two rooms or mental 
compartments (avaunt psychology!) devoted to distinct kinds of 
thinking and doing. One I call my Little Room; the other my Big 
Room, remembering, however, that the comparative value of a 
minnow and a whale does not necessarily depend upon size alone. 

Anyway, I now try to go first to my Little Room. It faces on 
Main Street, within easy reach of the butcher, baker, and the 
modern candlemaker. I can step out-of-doors and immediately 
rub elbows or fenders with the busy crowd with whom money 
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counts and who count money. Frequently, I drop in first to see 
my barber or tailor, for, while Emerson warns us a/ways to shun 
appearances, 1 find this truer in an essay than on Main Street. 
People who look shabby are likely to get shabby treatment. 
Horace Greely, I have read, failed to become President of the 
United States because he neglected to keep his trousers pressed. I 
suspect that the difference in the public estimate of Emerson him- 
self and Thoreau during their lives was in part, at least, owing to 
the condition of their shoes. 

I like to meet the Main Street folks. They are enthusiastic 
about bricks and mortar and have a great faith in plastics. They 
think it really makes a difference whether one is a Democrat or a 
Republican, just as they consider it important that the Braves (or 
the Giants) should bring home the bacon in baseball. They are 
gravely suspicious of “liberals,” greatly pleased with people who 
are pleased. I always feel greatly refreshed after a stroll through 
our local Macy’s. I feel that department stores are dedicated to 
Martha and cathedrals to Mary. I like to wander about in 
both. 

But I don’t choose to stay the whole day on Main Street. Back 
in my Little Room, I usually have to straighten up the picture of 
Common Sense hanging above my work desk. It tends to get 
jiggled awry by the continual traffic that thunders past my door. 
Then, having assured myself that nobody has “‘put bananas in the 
refrigerator” and that otherwise we have conformed to the rules of 
everyday living, I am ready for my Big Room. 

In the rear of my Little Room is a close-fitting door, swinging 
easily either way. Through it, I enter an apartment so vast, so 
lined with windows, and opening into so many side halls and cham- 
bers that I actually have never been able to decide exactly how 
large the place is. Here I can wander and wonder as I choose. I 
can meditate on the stupidity of humanity in handling the awful 
and awesome forces of atomic power or my own helplessness in 
playing a hand of contract bridge. But I don’t have to worry 
about even my ignorance of cards, for I don’t have to follow the 
inexorable findings of Intelligence Tests or the fixed fate of Jevons’ 
Logic. I am at liberty to adopt the more pleasing confusions of 
Alice in Wonderland or even the vagaries of Donald Duck. 
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If I wish personal and intimate satisfactions, I simply reach for 
my Aladdin’s Lamp. One day I threw an uncorked ink bottle at a 
bore—one of those exasperating people who persist in talking when 
they ought to be listening to me. I'll do it again, too, but, of 
course, only in my Big Room: this particular bore is six feet tall 
and rather quick tempered. 

But here Liberty is license. I can read Cluny Brown, the Book 
of Revelation, or anything listed in any Index Expurgatorius with- 
out mumbling “By your leave” to any creed or censor. I can 
picture as I please that Undiscovered Country, that City where 
there is no more sorrowing and sighing. I can even bring it 
down to earth without the aid of Bellamy or a New Deal. For in 
my Big Room that which is crooked is made straight; that which 
is wanting is numbered; mine is the earth and everything that’s 
in it. BUT—only in this room, where the circle can be squared and 
“such stuff as dreams are made on”’ take the guise of reality. 

And I find that it is not wise to stay too long in this Big Room. 
“The light that never was on sea or land”’ is certainly restful to my 
eyes; but when I return to my Little Room, the cold, white 
brilliance that pours in through the window facing Main Street al- 
most blinds me. Sometimes, I carry back with me a gadget or 
piece of furniture that looks serviceable, but almost invariably I 
discover that the thing is of little practical use until it has been so 
altered that it is scarcely recognizable. Even my well-thumbed 
copy of Plato’s Republic seems to be blurred and hard to read. No 
doubt, once in a while people have found in their Big Room things 
that have proved of great service in the Little Room. Thomas 
Jefferson discovered this in his unique find. He gave it a curious 
name, A/] Men Are Created Equal. The thing, of course, has to be 
filed down a little to fit democratic situations, and it requires to be 
handled with some skill, but it does work. 


Perhaps, as suggested in a preceding paragraph, I am somewhat 
of an oddity: I am better acquainted with the wrestling matches 
of Hercules and Antaeus than with those of Joe Lewis or the classic 
bouts of John L. Sullivan. Nevertheless, many of the important 
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(or supposed important) situations that face me are very similar to 
those that come before other retiredees. In fact, many of my prob- 
lems are little different from those confronting people who still 
feel that they must justify their existence by doing daily obeisance 
to the Great God Work. 

Certainly, the practical value of a Big Room is suggested by the 
present enormous demand for detective and other mystery stories 
and the popularity of supermen and twice-super women in our 
“movies.” We have, at present, a widespread faith in utopian 
schemes that will give a pleasant detour around the Royal Road to 
Geometry and grant to everybody, not what he deserves but what he 
desires. The resurgence of “the old-time religion,” together with 
the call for psychology and psychiatry, is a plain indication that 
people feel that, somehow, “‘the world is too much with us.” 

Perhaps, the Sons of Martha are having too much to say. 
Maybe, Mary’s family are too much in evidence. Isn’t it possible 
that one can be too busy even with the public weal? Just how far 
should one go in distressing himself with the undoubted distress 
of the “‘multitudinous millions” of China and that undiscovered 
Russia, from which no traveler returns? Possibly, some pulpits 
may object to such an individualistic point of view as hopelessly 
selfish; but am I never to take mine ease in mine inn until all is well 
from Greenland’s icy (but coveted) radio stations to India’s con- 
fused lands? The naked truth can be as terrible and deadly as the 
Diana of the woodlands. A sane man, if he would remain sane, 
may be wise at times to turn away his head. ‘None gaze upon the 
universe, secure.” Perhaps the ostrich is not always wholly 
stupid. A Big Room can be a true City of Refuge into which one 
can honestly retire, not as a shrinking coward but as one simply ex- 
hausted with the hectic presence of things as they are. After a 
breathing spell, he can climb again into his car (or airplane), press 
the self-starter and again be about his Father’s business. Perhaps, 
too, he will now be better able to see just what part of that business 
is really his personal concern. 

But I am far from claiming that I know exactly how to use my 
two rooms to the best advantage. A number of things, no doubt, 
should be shifted from one room to the other. My almost in- 
stinctive desire to save money for “‘a rainy day”’ is now probably a 
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kind of obsession. I might well put the thing back into my Big 
Room, where it can make me grow into a millionaire, but I know 
that I’ll keep it on my work desk or carry it in my pocket when I 
wander around Main Street. I feel certain that my Faith-in- 
Human-Nature, that I keep among my most precious treasures in a 
cabinet in the Big Room, really should be lying in plain sight on 
my work desk; but I am putting back in the Big Room 4//-Men- 
Are-Equal until I can make some modifications in the mechanism. 
Possibly, I don’t know how to use the thing, but, so far, I have 
simply jammed my fingers badly and bruised a number of people 
on whom I have tried the contraption. And I am putting back 
into the Big Room my carefully arranged plan for a general educa- 
tion as applied to college students. I have placed in its stead over 
my work desk an adaptation of the late President Lowell’s re- 
mark: “It doesn’t make so much difference what one studies, but 
it makes a deal of difference how one studies it.” 

Nor am I really clear on the application of Must and May con- 
cerning things moral. Often, as I stand at my window looking out 
on Main Street, I feel—despite my rationalizing—that even at 
sixty-six plus I may still be something of a coward and a quitter. 
For I see men and women as old and as worthy as I staggering 
under necessary but heavy burdens that somebody should help 
them to carry. “Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor” is a 
hard saying, and how many poor—materially and mentally—there 
are in this radioactive world! I can never forget that sacrifice is a 
part of the good /ife. 

At such times, I am liable, somewhat hysterically, to hurry out 
to do battle for the things that ought to be. All too soon, however, 
it is borne in upon me that it may be best that old men dream 
their dreams and leave to the vitality of youth the interpretation 
into reality. Then I seek the solace of my Big Room. A half hour 
with that mad, wise man, Don Quixote, can give me the peace that 
the old Don scarcely found for himself. Probably, we shall never 
know who actually wrote the fifty-fifth chapter of the Book of 
Isaiah. We have lost the name of one of the greatest thinkers of all 
time. 

But as often I find relief in my Little Room. Straightening up a 
sagging garage door can do as much betimes for a sagging mind as a 
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search for what is truth in a Story of Philosophy. Sometimes, it is 
well to let the primrose by the river brim be just a primrose and 
nothing more. 

Anyway, I like my two rooms. They have given me “a way 
out” even if I have not found in either a final answer to Quo Vadis. 
And I am beginning to sense that the very enigma of life can be the 
most precious gift I have received. At least, the number of things 
no longer smother me. I am beginning to understand how one may 
be master of his soul by refusing to permit things to master him. 
Naturally, however, I have one regret—kept well under control 
in my Big Room: I could have done more and been more, had I 
in my yesteryears distinguished more clearly between Must and 
May. 


THE SIMMONS COLLEGE PLAN OF FACULTY 
ORGANIZATION' 


By a Special Committee on Faculty Organization 


Rare indeed is the college faculty which has not at some time 
labored with the particulars of its own organization. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors considers the problem 
significant enough to warrant the attention of a standing com- 
mittee, Committee T on The Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government. The literature of collegiate 
educators contains an abundance of reports and articles dealing 
with the subject. Yet despite numerous and sincere efforts, the 
organization of faculties is not always conducive to their effective 
participation in the government of the college, and the perfunctory 
faculty meeting, the tedious committee session, retain their prom- 
inence in the folkways of the academic world. Still another 
contribution to the discussion would certainly be superfluous ex- 
cept that it offers a rather novel means of handling the affairs of 
the faculty. The formal details of the plan reported here were de- 
signed to suit the local needs and traditions of Simmons College 
and for that reason are not likely to apply in all respects to other 
faculties. But the general principles upon which the Simmons plan 
was based may hold something of interest and value for others 
considering the same problem. 

The circumstances which led the Simmons College Faculty to 
review its own methods of doing business were entirely unexcep- 
tional. Doubts as to how constructive and well regularized its own 
activities were, and an awareness that its organization was not 

1 The project reported here engaged the efforts and thinking of many members of 
the faculty of Simmons College. The formal product was the work of a Special 
Committee on Faculty Organization, under the chairmanship of Curtis M. Hilliard 
(Biology), with the following membership: G. Nye Steiger (History), Elda Robb 
(Home Economics), Wylie Sypher (English), Eula G. Ferguson (Secretarial Stud- 
ies), Edith F. Helman ones Harriet S. Hemenway (Chemistry), Robert C. 


Rankin (History), Mary Kinney (Library Science), and J. Garton Needham 
(Psychology), with Margaret K. Gonyea (Registrar) as secretary. 
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fully adapted to current demands, caused the Simmons Faculty to 
appoint a special and representative committee to study the prob- 
lem. From the very start, the deliberations concentrated upon 
the committee system of the faculty. In recent years, some facul- 
ties have endeavored to simplify their structure by the creation of 
senates or similar bodies to act for them. Others have sought to 
put their affairs in order by reducing their committee systems to 
a single, relatively small executive council.! In contrast to these 
alternatives, the initial premise of the Simmons study was that an 
orderly system of faculty committees is essential and that the 
problem is to devise an arrangement of committees which will 
foster constructive and democratic faculty participation. 


II 


Consequently the first step in the study was a fourfold inquiry 
into the nature and duties of faculty committees. Members of all 
committees currently serving the college were invited to evaluate 
their respective contributions to the business of the faculty and to 
estimate their relative strengths and weaknesses. Faculty minutes 
and other official records were searched to discover the origins and 
development of contemporary practices. Comments and sug- 
gestions were solicited from student groups whose interests im- 
pinged closely upon areas of faculty business. Finally, members 
of the special committee sought conferences with representatives 
of a number of universities and colleges in New England, seeking 
to profit from the experience of other bodies in meeting this com- 
mon problem. The good will of these colleagues resulted in inter- 
views during which both the formal organizations and the actual 
practices of the several faculties were explored in detail. No ideal 
scheme emerged from this extramural phase of the study; in fact 
the most significant feature of the survey was the variety of solu- 
tions which had been contrived. But these very dissimilarities, 
coupled with the lessons of local history and the analysis of current 
practices, revealed some of the persistent dilemmas in faculty 
organization. 


‘Cf. M. Bridgman: The Place of the Faculty in College Administration, Bu/letin, 
American Association of University Professors, 23, 1937, 282-285. 
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The first revelation disclosed by this fourfold survey concerned 
the common but often overlooked failure of committee systems to 
insure faculty participation in all areas where such participation 
might or should be expected. All faculties have provisions to deal 
with some of their proper concerns; few have provided for a// 
possible concerns. It was not surprising that during the early 
stages of the Simmons study there were numerous suggestions for 
the creation of more and more faculty committees, in an effort to 
afford faculty participation in all matters where participation 
seemed appropriate. It is reasonable to believe that other facul- 
ties engaged in a similar enterprise might exhibit the same pro- 
pensity to multiply committees. Although the intention was 
commendable, the resulting proliferation of committees did not 
seem wholly satisfactory. Consequently the special committee 
paused to ask what else might obstruct the practical effectiveness 
of faculty committee systems. 

At this point the attention of the committee was attracted to 
the effect of casual and unsystematic historical influences upon 
the organization of faculties and their committees. Most fre- 
quently, faculty committees are created to meet a specific need or 
to serve a particular purpose. If, as is likely to occur, the original 
need or purpose disappears or changes, the committee becomes 
more or less an archaism, sustained largely by tradition. Further- 
more, its original specific and limited authorization tends to dis- 
courage the committee from much consideration of broader policy. 
Its sphere of interest tends to become, and thereafter to remain, 
circumscribed. Consequently, when a new problem confronts the 
faculty, the customary solution is either to delegate a special 
committee to study it or to establish a new standing committee to 
deal with it. Special committees themselves are prone to conclude 
their assignments by recommending the creation of a new com- 
mittee to implement their proposals, and these new committees, 
after an auspicious beginning, are all too likely to become even- 
tually as automatized or as archaic as their predecessors. Small 
wonder, then, that faculty committees so seldom realize the ideals 
of responsibility and initiative in the development and execution 
of the educational program of the college. The conditions of their 
appointment predispose them to become absorbed in routine detail 
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and easily resigned to the automatic performance of limited, 
traditional functions, with little or no concern for larger issues. 
Similarly explained are other familiar weaknesses of faculty com- 
mittee systems: the duplications of effort and responsibility, the 
uncertainty as to precise limits of authority, the incoordination of 
related activities, all of which serve to hamper efficient action and 
to dampen enthusiasm. 


III 


This examination of faculty committees, discouraging as it may 
seem, does attract attention to a fundamental incompatability in 
faculty organization. There is on the one hand the incontestible 
responsibility of the faculty to engage in long range, continuing 
review and revision of general policies. On the other hand, in ac- 
tual practice the greater portion of the faculty’s time and effort 
is consumed in what might be termed operational routines, the 
execution of definite, delimited tasks. As a result the function of 
policy-making tends to receive no more than occasional attention 
or to be strangled in the meshes of trivial detail. In effect, the very 
organization of a faculty and of its committees is conducive to a 
disproportionate emphasis upon the routine and the detailed. By 
their very nature practical tasks take precedence and the larger 
responsibilities go by default. Meanwhile the organization of the 
faculty acquires a rigidity which stifles spontaneous faculty initia- 
tive. 

It was toward a proper balance between these two activities— 
the operational and the policy-making—that the Simmons Faculty 
worked. The problem was to provide for the orderly conduct of 
routine business and at the same time to insure continuing ex- 
amination of broader policy. The first step in the solution was to 
partition the entire range of proper faculty interest into four in- 
ternally consistent subdivisions. These four areas were carefully 
delineated, with respect to both their scope and their distinguishing 
limits. Although the nature and number of these major areas 
would vary according to the circumstances of a particular faculty, 
a description of the four groupings created by the Simmons plan 
will illustrate the principle employed. The Committee on Pro- 
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grams and Academic Standing was made responsible for all matters 
pertaining to curriculum requirements and individual programs, 
to the academic standing and classification of individual students, 
and to the administration of standards for student promotion, 
graduation, and dismissal. The programs of both undergraduate 
and graduate students were placed within the purview of the 
committee. To the Committee on Students and Student Affairs 
were assigned all matters relating to student affairs except for the 
formal details of programs and academic standing. This com- 
mittee was to concern itself with such matters as the counselling 
and guidance of students, student health and welfare, and student 
organizations, as well as with the much broader responsibility of 
furthering and maintaining cordial faculty-student relationships. 
The Committee on College Events was created to bring under 
single direction the planning and coordination of the various as- 
semblies, lectures, concerts, convocations, and other public or 
local events which so frequently involve a number of distinct com- 
mittees. Finally, the Committee on Educational Policy was 
charged with the general oversight of the educational program of 


the college, with full authority to interest itself in anything 
relevant to the problems of teaching or the conditions and means 
of instruction. 


IV 


This summary description of the four major areas should demon- 
strate the explicit intention of the Simmons plan, which was to 
guarantee that a// matters of faculty business, present or future, 
would fall naturally into one or another of the four categories. 
The next step was to establish a standing committee of the faculty 
for each of the four areas. It was stipulated that the membership 
of these four committees should be relatively large and widely 
representative of all ranks within the faculty, and that duplication 
of membership should be held to a minimum. A systematic plan 
for the rotation of membership was provided, so that there would 
be both continuity and change in the composition of the com- 
mittees. 

The basic principles which should guide these four major com- 
mittees have been carefully stated. The committees are to as- 
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semble regularly in plenary session for the express purpose of con- 
sidering matters of general policy within their respective areas. 
The primary responsibility of each committee is to be the con- 
tinuing review and, when necessary, revision of policies within its 
assigned area, with the secondary responsibility of planning and 
coordinating programs for the execution of these policies. The 
standing committees are given every encouragement to devise 
ways to meet changing needs, to anticipate new demands, and to 
integrate their programs to bring about the most effective pros- 
ecution of their affairs. In short, the standing committees, as 
committees of the whole, are intended to be deliberative bodies, 
directing their collective thinking toward the comprehensive as- 
pects of policies and procedures within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Their emphasis is to be upon the macroscopic view of their 
universe, rather than upon the microscopic details of particular 
activities. At the same time, they are entrusted with making the 
necessary arrangements to carry out their plans and policies. 

This latter provision is perhaps the truly unique feature of the 
Simmons plan. The operational tasks of faculty committee work— 
the actual execution of the details of faculty business—are del- 
egated to subcommittees appointed by and responsible to one or 
another of the four major standing committees. The standing 
committees have extensive powers, within the basic rules and 
statutes of the faculty, to create and authorize whatever subcom- 
mittees are appropriate to the tasks to be performed. The decision 
as to the size, composition, duties, tenure, and jurisdiction of these 
subcommittees rests with the standing committee. The signifi- 
cance of this arrangement is that it promises a much more flexible 
and adaptable system than is likely under the conventional faculty 
organization, where committees, once created, tend to endure for- 
ever. For instance, a standing committee may appoint a certain 
subcommittee for an unlimited term of service and with consider- 
able independent power. Or, if the occasion warrants, the standing 
committee may establish another subcommittee with definitely 
limited tenure and closely guarded powers. Indeed, the range of 
possibilities is bounded only by the ingenuity of the standing com- 


mittee in devising the most effective means for carrying its policies 
into action. 
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Fundamentally, this plan is an attempt to resolve the persistent 
conflict between the policy-making and the operational responsi- 
bilities of a faculty. It assigns the correct priority to the former 
and gives to the latter a flexibility which should go far toward 
overcoming the sterile traditionalism of faculty committees. No 
longer should it be necessary for a committee to continue in ex- 
istence sustained mainly by the sanction of earlier faculty action, 
even though its contribution is little more than nominal. No 
longer are two committees likely to exist in close juxtaposition, 
each apprehensive lest it trespass upon the prerogatives of the 
other. No longer should committees protest their uncertainty as to 
the limits of their authority or responsibility, or their inability to 
obtain clarification from the formal body of the faculty. No longer 
should matters of genuine significance lie neglected because of the 
natural reluctance to form still another standing committee. All of 
these situations are covered by the basic proviso that the sub- 
committees shall be authorized by and responsible to one of the 
standing committees, which are invested with full power to revise 
or modify their subcommittees in accordance with changing needs 
and conditions. The standing committees are always in a position 
to evaluate the work of their subcommittees and to carry out 
modifications without resorting to the more ponderous machinery 
of the faculty, except when a change in faculty policy is involved. 

The plan described here has several further advantages. One is 
the opportunity for broadening the base of membership in the 
subcommittees. In the natural course of events the primary 
source of subcommittee membership will be the standing committee 
itself. But there is the further provision that additional member- 
ship may be recruited from other sources, not only from the faculty 
and administration but also from members of the instructing and 
administrative staffs who do not hold faculty membership, as 
well as from the student body. All members of a subcommittee, 
regardless of their formal standing, are to be considered as having 
full and regular status on the subcommittee during their period of 
service. In this way another familiar dilemma of faculty organiza- 
tion is met. There are occasions when nonmembers of the faculty 
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can make a real contribution to the work of a committee. But 
there is persistent uncertainty as to how such persons, students for 
example, should be regarded when they become members of a 
standing committee of the faculty. Now the standing committees 
have a generous opportunity to staff their working subcommittees 
with whatever personnel is best qualified to deal with the matter 
at hand. A standing committee may, for example, constitute a 
joint faculty-student subcommittee without provoking any ques- 
tion as to the proper status of the students. 

Another feature of the plan is that it formalizes a common ex- 
tralegal practice. The delegation of special duties to subcom- 
mittees is a custom of long standing in faculty committee pro- 
cedure. Usually these subcommittees exist under somewhat 
equivocal circumstances. Their assignment is definite, but at the 
same time they have no authorization other than the pleasure of 
the body that created them. The Simmons plan has the effect of 
recognizing and regularizing the réle of the subcommittees and of 
extending to them the sanction of the faculty as a whole. 


VI 


A word should be said concerning the jurisdictional relationships 
among the faculty, the standing committees, and the subcom- 
mittees. The basic prerogatives of the faculty remain unchanged 
under the Simmons plan; the faculty retains its legislative powers, 
and its traditional and statutory rights. The four major standing 
committees, like conventional faculty committees, will be governed 
by the rules and regulations enacted by the faculty. Each sub- 
committee in turn will receive its authorization and the definition 
of its powers from the standing committee which creates it. The 
subcommittees are expected to render whatever accounting or to 
make whatever reports the standing committees may request. 
The standing committees are required to submit all changes in 
policy to the faculty for approval and to report to the faculty at 
least once each year, summarizing their own activities and those 
conducted under their jurisdiction. Indeed, the highest hope for 
the plan is that it will encourage the standing committees to as- 
sume more than the usual initiative in evolving new ideas for dis- 
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cussion and action by the faculty. The revitalization of the major 
standing committees will, it is expected, have an eventual effect 
upon the conduct of faculty business by giving new impetus to the 
introduction of significant proposals through committee channels. 

The reorganization of faculty committees provided a timely op- 
portunity to take several other related steps. Previously the 
roster of standing committees of the Simmons College Faculty 
had included certain committees which, by virtue of their duties 
and the personnel who of necessity performed these duties, had 
been regularly appointed by the president or composed entirely of 
ex officio members. Their listing as standing committees carried 
the implication that they were equivalent to committees elected 
by and from the faculty. It seemed reasonable to continue them as 
faculty committees, because they are governed to some extent by 
enactments of the faculty. For example, the Committee on Ad- 
missions, comprising three or four administrative officers, applies 
the standards of admission established by the faculty. Therefore, 
three committees of this type, the Committee on Admissions, the 
Committee on Public Relations, and the Committee on Com- 
mittees, were redesignated as administrative committees,! and 
their appointive character was formalized. At the same time the 
Executive Committee of the faculty, the membership of which in- 
cludes, ex officio, the principal officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration, was incorporated in the plan as a fourth administrative 
committee, and its status, heretofore largely nominal, was rede- 
fined to make it the channel through which general administrative 
business is to be brought before the faculty. All four of the ad- 
ministrative committees were made comparable to the four stand- 
ing committees in being held responsible for regular reports to the 
faculty and for adherence to the policies determined by the 
faculty. 

Another accomplishment of the Simmons plan dealt with cer- 
tain duties which had been delegated originally to faculty com- 
mittees, but had become in the course of time the natural and al- 
most exclusive concern of a particular administrative office or de- 
partment of instruction. The reorganization plan offered the 


1 This extremely useful distinction follows the suggestion of E. Y. Blewett: A 
New Type of Faculty Organization, Journal of Higher Education, 9, 1938, 201-206. 
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chance to terminate committee responsibility for these duties and 
to allocate them to the appropriate office or department. In the 
future, if the plan operates as is expected, similar problems will 
not arise; the standing committees have been empowered to 
effect the necessary transitions without resorting to formal action 
by the faculty. 


VII 


During the evolution of the Simmons plan, many objections to 
it were heard and weighed carefully. Chief among these was the 
criticism that establishment of two classes of committees, entailing 
an additional level of responsibility, might lead to more rather 
than fewer complications as well as to additional labor. In re- 
buttal it was argued that the coordination of related activities and 
the elimination of superfluous duties would more than compensate 
for the newly introduced category of subcommittees. A grave 
weakness of faculty committees has always been their time-con- 
suming nature and this can be attributed in considerable degree to 
the lack of clarification between the policy-making and the opera- 
tional tasks. Under the Simmons plan the large committee groups 
will convene for the sole and explicit purpose of considering policy, 
without any compulsion to work out the details. Subcommittees, 
provided with clear directives, can proceed with their specific 
business without the necessity for prolonged discussion of larger 
issues. 

The logically coherent plan of organization represented by the 
Simmons plan did not emerge full-blown. Rather, it developed 
slowly and often laboriously from the collective thinking of a 
group of conferees whose common aim was to find the means 
whereby the faculty could conduct its business cooperatively and 
confidently. Each step in the evolution of the plan represented a 
new level of insight based upon realistic analyses, and the final 
outcome was the natural synthesis of converging trends. The 
test of any organization is less the logic of its structure than the 
quality of the activities which it permits and induces. The Sim- 
mons plan was developed to provide sufficient scope to encourage a 
responsible concern for the broader implications of the educational 
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program and yet with enough latitude to facilitate the efficient 
conduct of faculty business. It has been adopted unanimously and 
put into operation with the confidence that it provides a frame- 
work within which the faculty can proceed toward increasingly 
effective and democratic participation in the work of the college. 


THE PECULIAR BEHAVIOR OF PROFESSOR 
DAVIS 


By WILLIS D. JACOBS 


University of New Mexico 


The peculiar behavior of Professor Davis was first noted at 
12:25 on the afternoon of October 3, the second week of the new 
college term. There are those who can yet point out the very 
table in the Faculty Dining Club where that unfortunate conduct 
first came to public attention. Like most initial symptoms, this 
odd action was of a somewhat mild nature. It occasioned a mur- 
mur of surprise, a quick exchange of looks, and a shrug. No more. 

The affair was simple. As the waiter brought in a plate of 
roast beef and laid it deferentially before Professor Davis, the lat- 
ter had looked at it, glared up at the waiter, and hissed: “Slaugh- 
terer!” Then he had squealed in a high, angry voice, “Take it 
away! Take it away, I say! I'll eat no living flesh, I’ll murder no 
living creature!” He had risen, quivering. His eyes were afire 
with outrage and zeal. Professor Prout, head of the English De- 
partment, who was sitting next to him, pulled at his sleeve and got 
him down again. Shortly after, the waiter brought in a plate of 
vegetables and set it before Professor Davis. He glanced with up- 
right nobility about him, and ate his greens. 


II 


To tell the truth, no one was greatly surprised at the little 
scene. Professor Davis, after all, as a new member of the English 
Department, was an unknown quantity. He had come highly 
recommended—‘‘a superb teacher and scholar, a man who teaches 
with all his heart,” the letters declared—and he had settled 
rapidly into the curriculum assigned him. His main course was a 
Seminar in the life and works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. After the 
little disturbance in the Dining Club, the faculty assumed that 
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Professor Davis was a vegetarian and prepared to dismiss the 
scene. 

But it was not so easily done. The next week occurred the second 
unhappy manifestation. It was a shade worse; indeed, some older 
faculty members, especially the Professor of Political Science, said 
that they had never been more shocked in their lives. It happened 
just after lunch. The faculty was in the Club lounge sedately 
digesting the meal when the altercation started. Some of them 
had been vaguely aware of the customary little group of the 
younger faculty; the younger faculty were always arguing and 
chafing about something, but within the bounds of good form. 
But now a voice with a squeal to it rose. It was obviously the 
high-pitched, emotional voice of Professor Davis. ‘We must de- 
stroy it!” he cried. “We must crush such oppression! We must 
have liberty! I say to all of you, we must have complete liberty! 
Let us cast off our chains; down with the priesthood, down with 
the slave conventions!” Professor Davis was flushed, but his face 
was ecstatic and triumphant. “We must,” his high voice said, 
“regenerate the world. And first let us destroy the chains of the 
prelacy and the toils of the state!” 

The Professor of Greek watched Professor Prout hasten over to 
the group and lead away the gesticulating, eager Professor Davis. 
“Who is that?” he asked his neighbor. 

“Name of Davis. Teaches Shelley, Percy B.” 

“Shelley, eh?” said the Professor of Greek. ‘Hum.’ That 
evening he paid a call on Professor Prout. 


Ill 


Because it was not customary, the faculty was a little surprised 
the next day to see an announcement that the Seminar in Shelley 
had been shifted to another instructor; Professor Davis was 
thenceforth assigned to a Seminar in The Ideas of Thomas Carlyle. 
Some of the faculty were a bit more surprised at lunch the next 
day when a subdued Professor Davis pushed aside his plate of 
vegetables and beseeched the waiter for an order of roast mutton. 
Only one flash of the former man appeared, when, after a moment’s 
hesitation, Professor Davis called after the waiter, ‘““And some good 
English cabbage too, if you have any.” He ate his meat and cab- 
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bage eagerly, though some faculty members were distressed to de- 
tect certain unhappy stomach rumblings shortly thereafter. It 
appeared that Professor Davis suffered from mild dyspepsia. 

As the days passed, and Professor Davis settled more and more 
fully into his Seminar in Carlyle, that dyspepsia grew in serious- 
ness. Perhaps it accounted for the increasingly surly temper of 
Professor Davis. Sometimes he growled at those who spoke to 
him. Once he was heard to mutter, “If there were a strong arm in 
charge of this Club.....” His voice deepened and roughened. 
It was hard to recognize in him the treble-pitched enthusiast of a 
former month, Not that his interest in government, for example, 
lessened; but instead of uttering high plans of alteration he now 
seemed rather to brood over the corruptness of things. “A strong 
man,” he said one day, glancing about the Club from underneath 
beetling brows; “‘that’s what it needs, a strong man.” The Club 
was willing to grant him his idiosyncrasies. 

But one day the surliness went too far. Professor Levine came 
in late to lunch and took a vacant seat at the table next to Pro- 
fessor Davis. Professor Davis seemed to be experiencing a severe 
attack of indigestion. He glared with distaste at Professor Levine. 
Professor Davis’ voice rumbled: “Bah! Exile, exile or the stock- 
ades!”” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Professor Levine helplessly. 

Professor Davis thrust the table from him and rose. As he 
stood he appeared to tower over his neighbors. ‘‘Enough of this,” 
he said in harsh tones that rolled throughout the room. “Enough 
of this coddling of inferiors. To the gallows, to the colonies, to the 
stockade with such.”” He beetled down at poor Professor Levine 
and stalked out of the room. 

Professor Prout looked after him with concern. He turned to 
his neighbor and said, almost in despair: ‘He is really a superb 
teacher and scholar. He teaches with all his heart. A superb 
teacher and scholar.” Then he rose and hastened after Professor 
Davis. 


IV 


Inconspicuously the next day Professor Davis left the Seminar 
in The Ideas of Thomas Carlyle. He was placed in charge of the 
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course dealing with Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales.” The course in 
the “Canterbury Tales” was a sophomore class, but not many of 
the faculty really considered that Professor Davis had undergone 
a demotion. After all, the “Canterbury Tales” was a good sound 
discipline. That word soothed them. Moreover they began 
quickly to like Professor Davis again, particularly after he had 
made a charming public apology to Professor Levine, slapped him 
on the back, and invited him out for a cup of ale. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Davis’ temper began to improve almost at once. To its 
pleasure the faculty discovered that Professor Davis had a sly, 
roguish wit. With a somewhat downcast head and prim quietness 
he uttered searching and pat remarks that pleased almost all of 
them, except perhaps now and then the Professor of Moral Theol- 
ogy. In fact, that gentleman was sometimes discountenanced. 

With the passage of days, Professor Davis became a favorite. 
He had a ready wit and an inexhaustible fund of tales. Perhaps 
their only flaw was their length; more than once some of the 
faculty had to beg him to come to the point before their patience 
was worn out. 

But then an odd thing began to happen. Gradually but cer- 
tainly the faculty began to detect another note in his stories. At 
first they were amused; some even guffawed. But very soon most 
of them were embarrassed. Professor Prout began to observe 
that, as Professor Davis talked amid his group, the group would 
laugh; then some would begin to look sheepish; they would glance 
around stealthily as if afraid to be overheard; and very soon one 
after another would slip out of the circle. Meanwhile Professor 
Davis’ voice would ripple along, the very tone of it delightful. 
Professor Prout was disturbed. 

So when he could Professor Prout joined the audience about 
Professor Davis. Professor Davis was in jolly spirits. He looked 
almost cherubic; he had gained some weight and rotundity. His 
eyes sparkled, and he spoke in a slow delicious English. But the 
story he was relating made Professor Prout blush, and as soon as he 
could he plucked Professor Davis by the elbow and led him away. 


Only weeks later did the faculty become conscious that Professor 
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Davis had been dining among them for long with but few words, 
though those words were accurate and well organized. He made a 
good table companion, for he listened well, his eyes following those 
who spoke, weighing with appreciation all that they said. He 
seemed tired and subdued, but he acted with consideration and 
gentleness. As months passed there was not a faculty member 
who did not grow increasingly fond of Professor Davis. They 
worried about his health and regretted his weariness which, how- 
ever, he bore bravely. His contract for the next college year was 
renewed without a dissenting voice. 

The Professor of Greek sat down beside Professor Prout one 
day. He examined the group in the center of which sat Professor 
Davis. Professor Davis was quiet, and when he spoke his words 
were brief and exact; he listened carefully to every syllable which 
fell from the lips of the speakers. He seemed, as was his usual wont 
these days, tired but attentive. It was obvious that the faculty 
were happy to have him near. The Professor of Greek looked at 
Professor Prout and moved an eyebrow inquiringly. 

“A superb teacher and scholar,” Professor Prout said; “‘he 


teaches with all his heart.” Professor Prout spoke casually. 
“He is now teaching Freshman Grammar. Large classes, you 
know. Hundreds and hundreds of themes to grade,” he told the 
Professor of Greek, ‘‘and, unfortunately, no literature.” 


HISTORICAL METHOD AND LEGAL 
EDUCATION 


By LAURENCE LEE HOWE 


University of Louisville 


Historians have said and written a great deal in favor of the 
study of history. By the 2nd century B.C., Polybius was writing 
that he could add little to what others had said before him. This is 
natural enough: few of us are willing to admit that our vocations, 
however obscure their subject, have no other use than our own 
amusement; and in fact few of them have. It may be doubted 
that the arguments advanced by any particular scholar are usually 
the ones that influenced him at the time of choosing his vocation. 
The motives which led him to his own decision are probably too 
personal or too trivial to be made public, or even to be remembered; 
and the historian, like anyone else, is more likely to give us what 
he thinks good arguments, most of them of later invention, to 
justify a course of action adopted on quite different considerations. 
The validity or lack of validity of such arguments, however, is not 
affected by the time at which he invented them, and there is no 
reason to judge them on anything other than their own merits. 

The question of the place of history in general education has 
been frequently discussed, and it is not proposed here to treat it 
except as incidental to the more specific problem. Before, how- 
ever, we can study this specific problem intelligently, we must 
examine the larger one of which it is a part, at least to the extent 
of trying to find out what history is: for many people have wasted 
a great deal of time by talking about history and its place in educa- 
tion without realizing what the subject is about which they are 
talking. 

Most people would probably admit that we must have some 
knowledge of the past in order to understand the present, and that 
it is necessary to study any existing phenomenon historically, to 
see how it became what it is, as well as structurally, to see how it 
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works today. A more debated issue would probably be whether 
the histories of existing phenomena should be left to specialists who 
are thoroughly informed on their nature instead of being turned 
over to general historians, who can be thoroughly informed on at 
most only a few fields. In favor of the general historian, it can be 
urged that he has at his disposal techniques for investigating the 
past which are not usually taught to specialists in other fields. 
It can be said also that, while there should be specialized courses in, 
for example, the history of art, science, and the like, there remains 
an important need for some course or courses which will synthesize 
and integrate into a meaningful whole the data from the more 
specialized histories. These specialized histories, indeed, can 
hardly be understood by themselves. Man is, in Aristotle’s fa- 
mous phrase, a “political being”: but he is not just a political being, 
nor is he just an artistic, scientific, or philosophic being. Surely 
it should not take too much imagination to realize that none of the 
specialized histories functions in a vacuum, without being in- 
fluenced by others. 

This second point of view appears to me the correct one, and, to 
judge from college catalogues, it appears that most administrators 
take—or have had thrust upon them—the same position. Some- 
times a sop has been thrown to the Cerberus of specialization by 
an unnatural marriage between history and political science, on the 
old theory of Freeman, apparently, that “history is past politics.” 
Nobody believes that today; but we cannot expect compromises 
always to be logical. As in the case in which the Soviet Union was 
given three votes in the United Nations Assembly, the advocates 
of compromise can urge only that it may keep both sides quiet; 
and (as has unhappily not been true in the United Nations) in 
most colleges it probably has. It may, therefore, be imprudent to 
reopen the question by trying to explain what history is, thus again 
raising the issue of where it belongs. Without such an explanation, 
however, we cannot go on. 


Il 


Most students begin (and many finish) the study of history 
under the impression that it is a body of absolute truths, known 
only to professional historians (for them, anyone who has written a 
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history book), truths which the student must memorize in the 
hope of obtaining some good the nature of which is not clear. This 
is indicated even in the way in which they speak of history: in 
such questions as “What does History teach about this?” or 
“‘What will be the Verdict of History on this question?” One can 
almost believe that the speakers believe in the Muse Clio as a 
living being of superhuman wisdom, who speaks through the 
mouths of her Prophets, the Historians. It is a view that gratifies 
the historian’s ego, and it is not to be wondered at that some of the 
profession have succumbed to it; but it is none the less intellec- 
tually disastrous. 

Leaving out of the question the fact that this attitude is prob- 
ably idolatry and blasphemy (of exactly how serious a type we 
must leave to the theologians to decide), it operates effectively to 
prevent the student’s learning history so as to get any real good out 
of it. It turns out persons who are conditioned to accept any 
written statement by a recognized authority, and whose ability to 
evaluate written evidence is about on a par with what one might 
expect from a medieval peasant. They are not only not educated; 
they are not even trained; they are simply indoctrinated. In 
point of fact, history is no more a body of set dogmas than is 
science (which is also frequently personalized and worshipped in the 
same manner): it is basically a method of investigation, and 
secondarily a method of describing and interpreting the results of 
investigation. We can see this in the opening chapter of “The 
Father of History”: “This is the exposition of [the results of] the 
investigations of Herodotus of Halicarnassus.” This sentence is 
often mistranslated by “these are the histories,’’ or some such 
phrase; but it was not until later that the word “history,” used 
by itself, took on the meaning of a narrative of events. Many 
portions of Herodotus—and some of the best historical works to- 
day—are not narrative at all. They are descriptive and analyt- 
ical, and seek, not to tell a story, but to draw a picture of some- 
thing (for example, a political, social, or religious system) existing 
at a fixed date in the past. Thucydides, writing shortly after 
Herodotus, conditioned the public to think of history as political 
and military narrative. He even went so far as to put the descrip- 
tive portions of his history of the Peloponnesian War into speeches, 
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which he represented as having been made at particular times by 
various statesmen and generals. But this does not alter the 
nature of history. It is still primarily a technique of investigation; 
and this process of investigating the past, like the work of the 
natural scientist in investigating the present, is an endless quest. 
It continually (in theory at least) progresses; but it never pro- 
duces truths that cannot again be questioned. Indeed, it re- 
quires that all “facts” shall be subject to question, and the prog- 
ress of historiography demands that the whole body of fact and 
interpretation shall be continually retested and re-evaluated. 
Unless this is kept in mind, one cannot even read history in- 
telligently; and we must conclude that a history course without 
some attention to research is not a history course at all. Without 
it, we may perhaps give the student a general impression of the 
past, and we may tell him what, in our opinion, is its meaning for 
him. We may hope at the very least to innoculate him against the 
cultural amnesia that is rampant even in some educational circles. 
But we will never succeed in really educating him. We will have 
taught him only “facts,” which (in some cases at least) may not be 
facts tomorrow. We will not have given him any criteria for 
learning other facts or for re-examining the old ones. Without 
such criteria, we could not be historians; and it is our duty to 
teach them to students of history, for nobody else is going to do it. 
It is sometimes imagined that critical judgment can be developed 
by reading newspapers and other such current material and then 
discussing them in class. This view is based on at least two 
important misconceptions: first, that students can be trained 
to handle “live ammunition” (subjects in which they are emo- 
tionally involved) without first being trained in “dry shoot- 
ing” (analysis of problems in which their intellects are 
not blocked); and second, that anybody gains anything from 
discussing matters about which neither he nor those with whom he 
is talking know enough to form an opinion. This sort of thing did 
not produce uniformly satisfactory results even for Socrates: 
Critias, one of his students, grew up to be one of the worst ruffians 
in Greek history. Even if the discussion leader himself is both 
honest and adequately informed (which is improbable, since he is 
human himself), how can he hope to transfer his knowledge and 
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attitude to hot-headed youngsters in the heat of open debate? 
How can they learn in a state of excitement, and even of personal 
rivalry, techniques which have taken mature graduate students 
months or years to acquire? 


Ill 


All that has been said so far has to do with general education. 
It is not beside the point, since it is connected with the nature of 
history, and since the lawyer himself is also a human being in need 
of general education. The main point of this study, however, is 
that training in historical research has a peculiar value as pre- 
professional training for the law student. This fact is not widely 
realized. Pre-law students may be advised to take “history of 
civilization” for its general educational value. English history is 
often suggested, apparently on the theory that it helps in under- 
standing the Common Law. But one does not often hear or read 
the suggestion that historical methodology itself, however it may 
be learned, is probably the best technique that a pre-law student 
can acquire to prepare him for his profession. 

Mathematics is sometimes justified on the grounds that it 
“teaches us how to think.” For the student who is so unapprecia- 
tive as to insist that problems may arise that cannot be solved by 
mathematics, it may be further suggested that he take some 
laboratory science, in order to learn the use of the experimental 
method. This is as far as matters are generally carried. But the 
student who knows these methods has mastered only two systems 
of thinking. They are not the ones that he will probably use most 
in later life, and, equally important for the pre-law student, they 
are not the ones that will be of most use to him in his profession. 

Logic and mathematics (which is only a specialized branch of 
logic) begin with theories assumed to be true, and work from them 
to other facts which must be true if the original premises were cor- 
rect. Experimental science goes farther: it seeks to test the cor- 
rectness of the theories from which logic must work. Both these 
techniques are of inestimable importance for civilization; but 
this does not mean that we have very much occasion to employ 
them in our daily living. Most of our opinions are formed neither 
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by logic nor by experiment, but by reading or hearing statements 
by other people. This is as true of most opinions about the present 
as it is of nearly all opinions about the past. Most of us believe 
that there is such a country as France for the same reasons that 
convince us that there was a French Revolution. This being the 
case, we cannot form intelligent opinions unless we have some 
technique for testing written and spoken evidence; and, since we 
must form opinions and have not been supplied with the techniques 
for doing so by the conventional system of education, we work out 
our own system. We test statements of alleged fact by their 
harmony with other supposedly true statements, by their own in- 
trinsic consistency, or by the reputation for truthfulness of the 
person making the statement. Few people go beyond these criteria 
in their simplest forms; but often this is enough. Even with 
these rule-of-thumb criteria, we know enough to reject a statement 
by Mr. Gromyko that the Balkans enjoy civil liberty under Russia, 
or a statement by anyone that the moon is made of green cheese. 
Even for the layman, however, such criteria often do not suffice. 
For the lawyer they are nearly always inadequate. 

The lawyer, and even the law student, can seldom solve a prob- 
lem by logic or experiment or the simple methodology just de- 
scribed. It is usually just as logical to think that John Doe owes 
Richard Roe fifty dollars or that A killed B as not to think so; 
and, while laboratory science sometimes helps the lawyer, its aid is 
more limited than detective fiction might lead one to think. Cases 
are usually decided by the statements of witnesses. These must 
be tested for truth; and usually, as every lawyer eventually 
discovers, both sides tell a plausible story. The plaintiff sounds 
good until one hears the defendant, or vice versa. Too often, one’s 
own client is a lawyer’s worst enemy, since, whether from care- 
lessness or from actual dishonesty, he suppresses facts that his 
lawyer should know. The lawyer must know the facts, just as he 
must know the law. This is true even if he is himself dishonest and 
wishes to deceive the court: for even then he must know what to 
expect in the way of hostile evidence, so as to be prepared to con- 
fute it or mitigate its effect on the jury. A lawyer’s research must 
therefore begin by questioning his own client, and if he does not do 
this adequately he endangers his whole case. Most lawyers have 
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to learn this “the hard way,” by trying and losing cases that 
they would not have filed had they known all the facts before 
placing them on the docket. In the court, moreover, the lawyer 
must learn to question his opponent’s witnesses as well as his own. 
Here he will find that few witnesses consciously lie. Perjurers 
are rare, and practitioners of the art usually become too proficient 
to be apprehended. Even honest witnesses, however, may differ 
widely in their stories of the same events, and the memories of 
even intelligent witnesses may play them strange tricks. These 
things also are usually learned “the hard way.” 

The actual questioning of witnesses, however, forms only a 
small part of a lawyer’s work. .The law student may feel reason- 
ably sure that he will read ten words and write ten words for every 
one that he speaks. Some of the best and most successful lawyers 
rarely enter a courtroom. The best lawyer, as a matter of fact, is 
not the one who tries the most cases, but the one who wins the 
most points for his clients without the trouble and expense of 
going to court; just as the best diplomat is not the one who in- 
volves his country in the largest number of victorious wars, but 
the one who gains the most objectives without resorting to war. 


Just as the diplomat must be prepared for war, so the lawyer must 
be prepared to go into court. Training in debate, therefore, is a 
valuable technique for the pre-law students, and it is a shame that 
debating has gone out of fashion; but it can never take the place of 
training in research. 


IV 


Research on the law begins as sooiu as the lawyer knows the 
facts. He is then called on to act as a prophet, and he must 
prophesy on the basis of his knowledge of the past. He will “look up 
the law,” which means that he will study comparative histories, 
seeking to learn what courts in the past, given a set of facts similar 
to (for they cannot be identical with) those involving his client, 
have decided to be the law concerning those facts. He cannot 
hope for absolute certainty. Never can he tell his client with com- 
plete confidence: ‘““This is the law.” Courts are bound by pre- 
cedent, but they are not absolutely bound. Legislatures change 
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the law, and courts reverse previous decisions. What is the law 
today may not be the law a few months hence. It is even less 
certain that it will be the law ten or twenty years from now, and 
this a lawyer must try to foresee in some instances—in drawing a 
will, for example. These considerations a lawyer must constantly 
keep in mind in advising clients and in deciding whether to file or 
defend a suit. 

After making his decision to take his case into court, the lawyer 
is confronted by problems very similar to those that face the 
historian. Having ascertained the facts, he must prepare his 
pleadings and get ready his witnesses. Arguing from historical 
precedent, he must try to prove the law, and arguing from the 
statements of witnesses, he must try to prove the facts. If he 
fails in either task, the case will be lost. 

In like manner, the historian or student of history approaches 
his problem of research and proof. The chief difficulty in teaching 
historical method to students is to show them that it is a problem. 
It is not simply a question of reporting on a number of authorita- 
tive books, or of “getting different points of view’’ on the subject. 
The student must see that there is a basic problem of fact which 
must be solved before any “point of view” can be analyzed at all. 
It is not enough to read “the best authorities” on Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, or to “get the Southern and the Northern point of view” 
about the attack on Fort Sumter. The fundamental question is 
what actually happened and how we know it. What were Cati- 
line’s real aims? Was he a social revolutionary or a mere des- 
perado? Why was Sumter retained by the Union forces? Why 
was it fired upon by the Confederates? Such questions as these 
cannot be solved by mere book reports. Just as the courts reject 
hearsay evidence, the student of history must go beyond the second- 
ary authorities to the primary sources on which they are based. 
Otherwise he will be at the mercy of his secondary authorities. 
The use of good secondary works, however, will be of great value 
to the student in his study of the sources, and prevent his being 
wholly at their mercy. He must learn to evaluate the sources 
themselves, learning which are reliable and which are not. He 
must check the sources against each other, in an effort to discover 
any facts on which both sides to a question agree. He must learn 
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the importance of such things as “admissions against interest,” 
and other things which most law students meet for the first time in 
their course in Evidence. He must find ways of wringing the 
truth from hostile, sluggish, and stupid witnesses. He must learn 
to guard against his own prejudices and preconceptions, and to 
“follow the argument wherever it may lead.” It may be that he 
will be unable to reach a conclusion. If that be the case, he must 
say so. He will thus have discovered when evidence is conclusive 
and when it is not. 

If, however, he feels that he can reach a conclusion, he must 
prove it—before his instructor, if a student; before other scholars, 
if a professional historian. He must learn to set forth his argu- 
ments and convince his readers, stating his problem clearly at the 
beginning, proceeding with his proof, documented by references to 
both sources and secondary authorities, and explaining why he re- 
jects the arguments of those who disagree with him, In the end, he 
must state his conclusions and let his case rest. If his arguments 
are sound and expressed in clear and forceful English, he will win 
the case. If not, he will lose, and nobody but himself will be to 
blame. 

This is the way in which historical monographs are (or at least 
should be) prepared; and it is hard to imagine any better training 
for the pre-law student. If, however, he is to obtain it, he must 
not only take more history courses, but these courses must be con- 
ducted with far more attention to methodology than one fears is 
usually done. It is, of course, far easier to teach by the old “‘ipse 
dixit” method; but the other is surely more fruitful in results. 


Adequate supervision of research by the students is, to be sure, 
extremely difficult with the large classes and teaching loads that 
exist today. In large survey courses, which must cover vast aeons 
of time in a few weeks and which are often crowded with reluctant 
conscripts whose minds have been crippled beyond repair in the 
lower schools, it may even be impossible; although even here the 
instructor can surely find time to explain what history is, and to 
awaken some sort of critical attitude in those students who are 
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capable of taking such instruction. In more advanced classes, 
even with rolls running up to thirty or forty, the better method is 
quite feasible, given an adequate library and an instructor who 
really wishes to teach. It may be objected that such a system 
seeks to push down into undergraduate work a type of teaching 
used only in graduate schools, and that it is an effort to turn every 
student of history into a history major. The first charge may be 
true in some colleges; but because high standards of scholarship 
have not been demanded of undergraduates in the past does not 
mean that this should continue to be the case. It does not, how- 
ever, require that we should try to make everyone a history major. 
The field for professional historians is too small, and a major in 
history is valuable as pre-professional work in too few other 
fields, for us to urge it upon large numbers of undergraduates. All 
that is needed is that students take a few good courses in history. 
There is nothing especially complicated or obscure about the rules 
of historical research. Any intelligent undergraduate, whatever 
his major field of specialization, can learn the rudiments of them in 
two or three semesters, if he has the advantage of patient and in- 
spiring instruction. He does not need more than two or three 
courses for this. There is, as a matter of fact, no real need for the 
history major to take as much history as is sometimes required. 
He should certainly sample the three major fields of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, because the methodology in each, 
while basically the same, differs enough in detail to require special 
study, especially if graduate work is envisioned. He should prob- 
ably begin with ancient history, and then work onward to medieval 
and modern. This is so, not only because history does not run 
backwards, but because it is easier to teach methodology in the 
ancient and medieval fields. In these fields, it is easier to keep the 
sources and secondary works separate. There also passion and 
prejudice are at a minimum, and sound scholars have had the time 
to do the careful analysis and interpretation necessary to break the 
ground for the beginner. Having thus learned to use his weapons, 
the student should then test their temper by study of the con- 
temporary and near-contemporary scene. With this, however, the 
department of history can dismiss him, secure in the knowledge 
that he possesses enough sophistication to go on alone and fill in the 
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gaps in his information. He would be better off, indeed, with some 
knowledge of other fields (psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
economics, political science, art, music, and literature) than with a 
complete program of history to the exclusion of everything else. 

For the non-major, there is no need to insist on a full program of 
simply informational courses. The student who has had an ade- 
quate survey course in the “history of civilization” should be well 
enough informed. English history may be recommended to pre- 
pare for the study of the Common Law, and American history as 
a background for Constitutional Law; but if these are presented 
simply as informational, and to the exclusion of other courses in 
which methodology is stressed, they will be rather of disservice 
than utility. The only essential part of pre-law education is the 
teaching of the ability to evaluate written and spoken evidence, to 
discover the truth, and to present the results of one’s investiga- 
tion, in writing and in speaking, in a clear and convincing manner. 
Other skills may be useful: no lawyer was ever the worse for 
knowing anything, however seemingly remote from his profession. 
But no lawyer can possibly succeed without learning to think, 
write, and speak clearly. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


By SYDNEY C. ROME 
College of William and Mary 


This is a plea for luxury. It is of concern to a narrow selection 
among the readers of this Budletin—only to college and university 
professors and instructors whose salaries, even if adequate for 
living, are not adequate for living moderately well. So defined, 
the concerned should exclude some sizeable groups among us— 
exclude perhaps half of the physicists and exclude some twentieth 
of the remaining instructors. 

The plea may be put sententiously as “a plea for a fund for 
cultural development.”” Another formulation of the same notion 
would call for a fund for buying men and women, rather than 
buying lecture-reproducing machines. Of course, as described 
thus far, each reader will fill in his own notion of the purposes of a 
fund for culture. Some, following Plato, will dream of Syracusan 
feasts, Sicilian cookery, and some dear Corinthian friend. My 
formulation is less robust (you have the academic freedom to de- 
velop yours). My humble conception is of a fund or grant-in-aid 
to every professor, rigidly circumscribed to luxuries of a special 
kind, namely, to those luxuries which are pertinent to the everyday 
business of being a professor. 

The defining terms of the grants might be wide. For some it 
might be an extra room with a lock and only a single key, and with 
even a window on a garden or on Main Street, to be called all his 
own. To another it might be $75 a year confined to party favors, 
such as subscriptions to a few learned journals, some journals of 
(possibly unpopular) opinion, and to the New Yorker. For another 
it might be half expenses for two weeks to Port au Prince without 
(or with) the children. For another it might be $100 worth of 
books a year, unrestricted: any books he might want to buy! But 
in no case would the money be allowed to go for food or for furni- 
ture polish, no matter how desperately either might be needed. 
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For another it might be a fund for the cultivation of a cultivated 
hobby, such as a hobby of using good rag paper for scribble-notes 
on his reflections, or such as two weeks of unrestrained summer 
license in some adequate scholarly library, or such as collecting 
varieties of French perfumes. With our lady colleagues, it might 
go for collecting Easter bonnets. 

If we address our plea to the great private philanthropic funds 
(I shudder at federal control over luxury), we can make a strong 
case. If one hundred instructors can service between 15 and 45 
hundred students, and if the educational budget for these hundred 
instructors is some large figure (shall we say $300,000?), why only 
some 10, 20, or—lavish—3o additional thousand dollars for the 
entire 100 instructors will change some tenth or quarter of them 
into the relaxed human beings they dream of becoming. Some 
shrewd financial vice-president might even consider this three, six, 
or ten percent increment im /ieu of an increase across the board. 
Some sizeable percentage of the faculty will thereby have become 
urbane, easy, balanced, whole men or women. That well-nursed 
grudge against fate will have been extirpated, leaving at most only 
the frighteningly naked realization that it was the generalized 
grudge, and not the Walter Mitty content of it, that propelled us 
incomplete into classroom and faculty meeting. Eliminated will 
be the possibility that our psychiatric colleagues will any longer be 
able to analyze our platform manner after the method of analyzing 
the stream of freely-associated talk that issues from the psychia- 
tric couch. And all this for such a small fraction of the educa- 
tional budget, or, indeed, only some 1/4 of one per cent of the total 
college budget! 

Now that I have expressed myself, I feel better. When I left 
industry to lecture, I knew that comparable salaries for compar- 
able attainments ranged rapidly downward in the academic world 
from 50 per cent of industrial salaries. What I could not appreciate 
was the day-to-day bread-and-butter significance of this hard fact 
of economic life. It tends toward mechanizing our classrooms and 
making us fit subjects fo: the rigid job descriptions of industry. 
On academic salaries it is not too hard to repeat texts and other 
formulated insights, but the tools and leisure (reasonably neces- 
sary but surely not sufficient conditions) for bringing into the 
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classroom personal, free, reflective, fresh opinions are radically 
missing. (Do we want them? Soon they will not be missed. One 
can get used to anything.) The complaint of our artists that our 
culture has gone middlebrow is being made valid by the conditions 
of work of our college faculties. Some few people who sluice 
money can in small measure counteract these forces. Here it 
will be an enlightened board of trustees, there an administrator of a 
private fund. These will establish grants, or salary increments, 
specifically restricted to uselessness—simply to cover the neces- 
sities of the life of reflection. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE BY 
AMERICAN PROFESSORS IN JAPANESE 
UNIVERSITIES 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


United States Office of Education 


Epiror’s Note: Since this article was prepared, the Department of 
the Army has made provisions to caus o American professors for 
—— universities in the following subjects: English language, 
iterature, social sciences, natural sciences, physical sciences, 
education, music, and library science. Those selected for this 
service will receive transportation, a salary of $2,000 in U. S. 
currency annually, plus 35,000 yen per month from Japanese 
sources, and housing provided by the University. The duty in 
the Japanese universities will begin April 1, 1951. The Institute 
of International Education has been designated as the agency 
for the selection of the professors for this assignment. Anyone 
who is interested in this service should communicate promptly 
with Mr. Donald J. Shank, Vice-President of the Institute for 
— Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
ork. 


The recently completed Educational Exchange Survey, re- 
quested by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan, points out the desirability of having teachers and professors 
from the United States to serve on one-year or two-year appoint- 
ments in the schools and the universities of Japan. The officials of 
the Occupation strongly believe that considerable assistance to the 
democratic reorientation of Japan would be afforded by a limited 
number of professors from the United States who would teach in 
the Japanese educational institutions. The group making the 
Educational Exchange Survey was informed over and over again 
by Japanese leaders of their earnest desire to obtain the services of 
competent American teachers. The Survey Report consequently 
devotes considerable space to the development of plans for facilitat- 
ing the flow of a limited number of teachers and professors from 
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the United States for temporary services in the Japanese institu- 
tions. 

English is the subject which predominates in the request of the 
Japanese schools and universities for instructors from the United 
States. Particularly desired are those who are skilled in teaching 
English as a foreign language. English and American literature 
are subjects in which considerable numbers of scholars can be 
utilized by the Japanese universities. Social sciences, especially 
political science, sociology, and social psychology, are relatively 
undeveloped in Japan, and the universities there are in need of 
professors from the United States in those subjects. In a number 
of other fields, such as economics and the natural sciences, the 
Japanese scholars have excelled in the theoretical aspects of their 
subjects but have done little or nothing in the applied phases. 
They are looking to the United States for guidance in the applica- 
tion of scientific theories to the important problems of their 
economy. 

Japanese educators state that no knowledge of their language 
would be required for an American teaching English at any level, 
or who would teach other subjects in the universities. Most of the 
Japanese university students interested in courses taught by pro- 
fessors from the United States have sufficient command of written 
and spoken English to enable them to profit by teaching in the 
English language. 


II 


One of the important barriers to a flow of teachers and professors 
from the United States to Japan is what is called, in military terms, 


“logistics.” Housing is very scarce in Japan, and the opportunities 
for an American to find living quarters that would be up to a mini- 
mum comfort level are quite limited. The universities are willing 
to assist an American teacher to find a place to live, but the houses 
that might be available would quite likely not be heated ade- 
quately, according to American standards, and the conveniences of 
modern plumbing would be largely lacking. This handicap would 
not be unsurmountable, especially for an American who is eager to 
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get a first-hand experience with living in a type of society different 
from his own. 

Food is another important problem for an American living in 
Japan. The food supply for the Japanese is very short, and the 
policy of the Occupation is not to admit any foreigner who would 
be a drain on the Japanese economy. While it would be possible 
for an American to purchase some nonrationed foods on the 
Japanese market, he would have to count on buying the major part 
of his necessities from the Overseas Supplies Stores, where goods 
typically found on American markets are available, generally at 
slightly higher prices than would be charged in the United States. 

Service in a Japanese university or secondary school will not be 
attractive to an American teacher or scholar from a financial point 
of view. In fact, the teacher will undoubtedly have to finance 
some of his expenses out of his own pocket. The Japanese univer- 
sities and schools are willing to pay an American teacheror professor 
a salary completely beyond the rate on which their own teachers 
and professors of comparable eminence are paid, but even the 
highest Japanese salary would provide only a fraction of the support 
needed by an American for his daily living. Japanese university 
professors now receive from 12,000 to 15,000 yen a month, or in 
the neighborhood of $40. Several universities indicated that they 
would be willing to pay an American scholar up to 30,000 yen a 
month, or double the normal scale for their own professors, yet 
this would yield only $83 in American currency. 

The yen cannot be converted into American dollars, so the 
American professor would have to spend in Japan whatever income 
he receives there in Japanese currency. This, however, would 
offer no difficulty for the American, who would find it readily 
possible to use his yen salary in purchases on the Japanese market, 
including payment for his quarters. 

The Educational Exchange Survey recommended that the 
Occupation forces provide transportation at the expense of the 
U. S. Government for Americans who go to Japan as teachers. It 
is also recommended that certain other items of logistic support, 
such as the use of Army postal facilities, be allowed American 
teachers serving in Japan. Whether these recommendations can 
be carried out remains to be seen. 
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It is clear that the American who goes to Japan as a teacher will 
have to find his rewards in something other than financial terms. 
One of the rewards will be social recognition, for the teacher or 
professor occupies a high place in the esteem of the Japanese. The 
opportunities for significant service by American teachers in the 
democratic reorientation of Japan are tremendous, and the satis- 
faction of having contributed to this objective is one of the impor- 
tant rewards that would come to one who has served as a teacher in 
Japan. 

The opportunity for teaching in Japan should appeal to those 
who have a desire to travel and who wish to become somewhat more 
intimately acquainted with the culture of another society than is 
possible for the average tourist. Japan and its people are both 
very interesting. The scenery—mountains and lakes, ancient 
temples and castles—is especially attractive. The people, pleasant 
in their personal relationships and courteous to an astonishing 
degree, are delightful to know. Living in Japan for a year as a 
teacher would be a valuable experience for any American inter- 
ested in broadening his own point of view on life and living. 

It was the belief of the Educational Exchange Survey group 
that the opportunity for a temporary appointment as a teacher 
or professor in Japan would appeal to a number of American schol- 
ars. Those who can arrange to take advantage of a sabbatical 
year in such assignments will probably find the financing of the 
venture relatively easy. A professor just reaching retirement age, 
who is still vigorous enough to withstand a few hardships such as 
unheated classrooms and strange food, might also finance the 
venture by using his retirement income. It is not wise to take a 
family to Japan at this time. The person going to Japan as a 
teacher or professor, if he has a family, will need to have pro- 
visions for their support from sources other than his Japanese 
salary. 


IV 


The Japanese academic year begins April 1 and runs for a 
twelve-month period, with a vacation of two months during the 
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summer. Teaching assignments would most conveniently begin 
in April, but special arrangements might readily be worked out for 
a service of less than one academic year. 

A relatively complete discussion of the opportunities for teaching 
in Japan by citizens of the United States is contained in the pub- 
lished Report of the Educational Exchange Survey. A limited 
number of copies of the Report were mimeographed in Tokyo by the 
Civil Information and Education Section of General Headquarters, 
SCAP (APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California). 
The Report has been published in the United States by the 
Reorientation Branch, Office of the Under-Secretary, Department 
of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Information about specific 
opportunities that are available may be obtained from the Educa- 
tion Division, Civil Information and Education Section, GHQ, 
SCAP (address as above). 

The Educational Exchange Survey was made by a commission 
consisting of the following members: John Dale Russell, Director 
of the Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, chairman of the group; Edward G. Beale, Jr., 


Chief, Japanese Section, Division of Orientalia, the Library of 
Congress (representing the Conference Board of the Associated 
Research Councils); Eileen R. Donovan, Foreign Service Officer, 
Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff, Department of State; 
Harry H. Pierson, Director of Student Program, Institute of 
International Education; William P. Tolley, Chancellor, Syracuse 
University (representing the American Council on Education). 
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WHAT SHOULD ENGLISH TEACHERS 
TEACH—AND HOW?! 


By W. POWELL JONES 


Western Reserve University 


It is not news that English teachers have for some time past been 

in a dilemma. They have been faced with two very important 
responsibilities that vary considerably in purpose and in the kind 
of skill required to carry them out—namely, the practical tech- 
niques and skills of communication and the aesthetic problems 
involved in the study of literature. For at least two generations 
English teachers have with great agility and acrobatic dexterity 
juggled themselves on these two horns of their dilemma, so skil- 
fully indeed that they have not yet fallen between the two horns. 
In fact, one may truthfully say that the dual role of the English 
department is now generally accepted. 

The result is the requirement usually known as “Freshman 
English,” an omnibus course that has swept with devastating uni- 
formity into the American college curriculum. The course has 
been attacked on numerous occasions but weathered all storms, 
partly because curriculum builders, by requiring it, can wash their 
hands of further responsibility for teaching their charges to write 
the English language and to read with understanding and some 
degree of critical skill. English departments everywhere are stuck 
with Freshman English. A few colleges allow their best students 
to go into substitute courses which are presumably more suited 
to their ability to write well. A few others, like my own, expand 
the customary six semester hours or nine quarter hours to allow 
a little more time for the fundamentals of grammar and composi- 
tion and vocabulary building and reading and literary research and 
appreciation of literature to soak in, on the theory that a long- 
soaking rain does the soil more good than a driving storm. 


! An adaptation of a paper originally given to the English section of the Ohio 
College Association in 1948. 
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The fact remains, however, that in most colleges English teachers 
are expected to do in one-fifth of the freshman year what could not 
be done well in a much greater time. Since we are stuck with 
Freshman English, let us examine it a little more closely. Let us 
be realistic and say to ourselves, “At best we cannot make good 
writers of these students in a short time, and at the same time 
teach them to read rapidly and well, to use the library and write 
research papers, and to grasp the principles of literature in the 
course of analyzing a few well-chosen books. But we can budget 
our time and cut as many corners as possible, choosing to emphasize 
those fundamentals which will come nearest to achieving our real 
aim. And we can agree that our real aim is to give each student 
a feeling for the dignity of the English language and a degree of 
skill in using it effectively.” 

What are these fundamentals? ‘The first in importance is actual 
composition by the student. There is no substitute for this and we 
all know it, but we can do little about it. We have heard of the 
ideal course where the regular “theme a week”’ is supplemented by 
impromptu writing in class and by frequent conferences or work- 
shop sessions. We think how fine that is but not for our large 
classes and numerous sections. This is a touchy subject with us, 
as I can personally testify from memory of the themes piling up 
and the schedule of conferences stretching out. I know too well 
the shadow of despair they engender, but I maintain that without 
regular practice in writing on subjects within the knowledge and 
interests of the student, accompanied by sympathetic but meticu- 
lous criticism on the part of the instructor, no Freshman English 
course is worth giving, much less requiring of all students. More 
and more the overworked high-school teachers of English are turn- 
ing to literature courses and passing the buck to us in composition. 
We cannot pass the buck, for Freshman English is the last chance for 
all except the favored few who go into advanced composition or 
achieve skill by their own devices. Perhaps we are already requir- 
ing all the themes we have time to read, but at least we can search 
our minds to see if we are. 
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Along with writing and the study of composition must go further 

study and refinement in those fundamentals of the English language 
which the student has been exposed to since elementary school— 
namely, grammar, punctuation, and vocabulary. Beginning with 
the easiest, vocabulary study should be the concern of every 
intelligent person throughout his life. Properly taught, it becomes 
so fascinating that even the average college teacher has to use 
restraint to keep from spending an undue proportion of his course 
on the subject of words. Since this is the only subject in which I 
have ventured into the lucrative field of writing Freshman English 
textbooks, modesty forbids my dwelling on the practical value of 
learning to use a dictionary, to increase vocabulary by memorizing 
those roots and affixes that are most frequently used in making 
English words, to get a picture of the development of our language 
by studying the history of words, and to become aware of the need 
to discriminate among the meanings of common words. Yet the 
chief value of any book on the subject, I believe, lies in its stress on 
mastering fundamentals and forgetting the frills. 

The question of how much grammar to teach is not so easy, for 
the previous preparation in this subject varies enormously, not 
only with the educational background but also with the home 
environment of the student. The main difficulty lies, however, 
with confused thinking, even in college textbooks, on the philosophy 
of grammar and the validity itself of what constitutes the grammar 
of our native tongue. The multiplying of rules is in itself confusing 
enough, for no attempt is made to distinguish fundamentals like 
verb inflections from frills like elaborate rules for use of sha// and 
will, The very fact that good speakers feel it necessary to apol- 
ogize for using a split infinitive or ending a sentence with a prep- 
osition is an indication that they have been drilled against such 
usages without regard for their long history and their frequent 
effectiveness. 

I do not need to point out that the confusion dates back to the 
eighteenth century when grammarians in their search for regularity 
transferred to English the only grammar they knew, that of the 
classical Latin. We have become so accustomed to using the Latin 
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terms that we have to keep them until we can agree on better 
ones, but a thorough understanding of the development of the 
English language would enable the teacher to explain such terms 
as adjective, pronoun, genitive, subjunctive, and participle in the light 
of their function in English and not of their seemingly parallel use 
in Latin. 

Therein lies the rub. Not enough teachers of English, even in 
college, know the development of their language well enough to 
insist on textbooks that keep up with the excellent research now 
being done on the subject. We could insist, however, on a thor- 
ough knowledge of Professor Charles Fries’s program of funda- 
mentals, including word order, the use of function words, the major 
inflections of noun plurals and the past tense of verbs, and the 
minor inflections of noun genitives, pronoun forms, comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, and certain person and mood forms.' If 
these fundamentals have not already been mastered, they certainly 
should be by the end of the first year in college. After that, we 
should make some effort to eliminate, from our teaching if not from 
the textbooks, all matters of dispute for which there is any con- 
siderable usage in informal standard English. To insist on in- 
terrogative whom, or the singluar verb with one, or the subjunctive 
form in nonfact clauses confuses the student and makes him distrust 
many points that have unquestioned validity. To spend consid- 
erable time memorizing rules on the use of sha// and wi// that have 
little validity and no importance to the freshman is downright 
wasteful if not dishonest. It might be more worth while, and 
certainly more interesting, to spend that time pointing out that 
English has never had a future tense and that sha// and will 
represent only one of several methods of expressing future time in 
English. In other words, we have little time for grammar, and we 
should spend that time on important things. The glory of English 
is its flexibility, and the grammar we teach should not discourage 
this flexibility. 

This goes for punctuation, too, though here we are dealing with 
the dress that goes with written English, or rather with printed 
English, for the medieval manuscript books seldom bothered with 


' American English Grammar, pp. 40-107. 
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punctuation. This dress is part of an individual style, in which 
the writer tries by convenient symbols to express the relation of his 
ideas. The trouble with the punctuation rules is that there are too 
many rules. The careless student must be shown that he cannot 
separate two sentences with a comma or two phrases or dependent 
clauses with a period—that is, not until he has demonstrated that 
he knows the conventional punctuation and can convince his 
reader that he is deliberately experimenting. Only one of the 
many rules for the comma—that it should be omitted before 
restrictive clauses—has importance in conveying meaning, and 
even this rule would be seldom necessary except for the student’s 
preference for the pedantic which over the idiomatic that. 

Some other phases of the omnibus Freshman English I must pass 
over hurriedly. Use of the library and of standard reference 
material is, of course, important, and evidence of ability to handle 
the paraphernalia of research in a long paper is excellent training 
for writing term papers later in other college courses. Remedial 
reading is a specialized business and should be handled, where the 
expense can be afforded, in a special university office. There is no 
doubt that with the proper incentives the speed and comprehension 
of reading can be improved, though students should never be 
allowed to lose sight of the fact that some kinds of writing require 
relatively more time than others. I can read the articles in certain 
magazines in less than the time they designate, yet I find myself 
reading slowly the things I enjoy. I wonder what is the allotted 
reading time for Paradise Lost or Faust. 


IV 


And that brings me to the study of literature. At this point 
the teacher of Freshman English heaves a sigh of relief, and so does 
my reader. Perhaps the literature included in Freshman English 
should be discussed separately from the more extensive study in- 
cluded in advanced English courses. Certainly, the material for 
the required course varies with the ingenuity of ambitious publish- 
ing houses. Yet there seems to be fairly general agreement that 
the offering should include various types as an introduction to later 
reading, and that the bill of fare should be interesting enough to 
entice youth to continue reading after college. 


| 
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This is a worthy ideal, but there is a good deal of loose thinking 
on what should be included in the reading. First usually comes a 
book of essays, frequently included in the first term to spice up the 
study of grammar and to serve as possible models for expository 
themes. Then come fiction, biography, drama, and poetry in 
varying order—sometimes chosen at random from English litera- 
ture, sometimes from the “great books” of Western civilization, 
and sometimes—as in my own college—from contemporary Ameri- 
can books that portray the American scene. 

The teaching of literature, whether it is included in required 
courses or in the more specialized courses that cater to the major 
in English, should always have the same purpose. This purpose, 
as I conceive it, is to introduce the student to the noblest expression 
of the human mind in such a way that he will not only feel the joys 
and sorrows of human experience but also understand the artistic 
form in which the writer chose to express his ideas. 

The unequal way in which this purpose is carried out is the fault 
of the varying quality of the teaching personnel, and too often this 
is the result of budget difficulties beyond the control of the English 
Department. On the other hand, the teaching of Freshman 
English is too frequently left to graduate assistants or poorly 
trained instructors because the best trained men look down on such 
work and use their rank to go on to specialized courses at the earliest 
possible opportunity. If every member of an English Department 
taught one section of required English, the numerous students 
who will never get another chance at literature would go away 
from college with a better appreciation of what books can give 
them, and at the same time the Freshman English staff would get 
a much-needed shot in the arm. 


About literature courses in general I have little to say. I have 
taught undergraduate courses dealing with every period of English 
literature and every type except the novel. I know the combined 
joy and despair that comes from working up a new course each 
semester. I am aware that the offerings of a small English depart- 
ment may have to be limited to the standard courses, among which 
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may be included the following: some kind of survey, whether in the 
sophomore or senior year, whether the conventional one-year 
survey or period courses that take longer; a course in Shakespeare 
and perhaps in Chaucer; a few “types”? courses; and such non- 
literary courses as advanced composition and the English language. 
A larger department must also find a place, as far as the budget 
permits, for courses that will give an outlet for the professor’s 
special interests, whether they be in poetry or drama or the rela- 
tions of literature with history or art. Such specialized interests 
are usually very stimulating to students and should be exploited 
whenever possible. 

Whatever our special interests may be, however, our courses in 
literature ought to convince the student, by orientation lectures at 
the outset and by constant example during each course, that there 
is a genuine value in good literature, something that is practical as 
well as broadly cultural. To the vocationally minded and mature 
veterans of the past few years, I have tried to demonstrate the 
practical value of the study of literature on the following grounds: 


1. We can learn to communicate ideas by observing how the 
masters of style have done it in the past. 

2. We can learn from the experience of others, whether real in 
biography or imagined in fiction, drama, and poetry. In doing 
so, we can enlarge our own ideas concerning history, foreign 
travel, social issues, philosophy, and many jm Te subjects, and 
at the same time avoid danger by profiting from vicarious experi- 
ence. 

3. We can learn to enjoy reading in anticipation of the in- 
creased leisure in the modern world, an enjoyment that varies 
from the transitory form of pure adventure to the reflective and 
subdued pleasure of deep philosophical poetry. 

4. We can, in the words of the editors of one of our best text- 
book anthologies, earn our cultural heritage by an understanding 
of the accumulated wisdom that generations before us have dis- 
tilled from experience. 


This last point is very close to the increasingly popular “Great 
Books” program, which has led to a futile controversy over whether 
any work should be taught in any other than its original language. 
The idea of teaching the classics in translation is not new; in 1931 
I took over a course that was already called “Great Books” long 
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before St. John’s and the University of Chicago swept the idea 
into vogue, but my choice of titles was inspired by tutoring English 
majors at Harvard for their examinations in ancient authors. 
Indeed, John Erskine probably started the modern interest in 
“Great Books” long before that at Columbia. In other words, 
English departments have been giving instruction, for some time 
past, in the masterpieces of continental literature in translation, 
and some critics, especially professors of foreign languages, have 
been protesting against it. Now that courses in world literature 
have multiplied (witness the new anthologies that increase yearly) 
and Chicago has delegated itself as colporteur of culture to the 
masses, the question arises again in the form of protests against 
teaching literature in translation, some of them from high places. 
As English teachers, we must examine the question in some detail. 

Historically, the English people have been averse to learning 
languages, which accounts in part for the amazing spread of 
English as an international language. The fact that Part I of 
Don Quixote was translated into English before Part II was written 
is merely a symptom of the vogue of translation in Elizabethan 
England. The King James translation of the Bible has been so 
universally accepted as to be called “the noblest monument of 
English prose.’”” Chapman’s Homer and Pope’s Homer have long 
been superseded by more modern translations, particularly for the 
Odyssey, but they have both exerted influence on English literature. 
Certainly our culture would have been thinner without North’s 
Plutarch and Urquhart’s Rabelais. 

But this is history, says the purist, and such translations were 
made for the common reader, not for the student in process of 
being trained in critical processes. My answer is that the average 
educated Elizabethan could probably handle foreign languages 
better than the average undergraduate, who knows little Latin, 
less Greek, and no Russian. Let us grant at the outset the ideal 
of studying great literature in its original form. Not even a 
Grandgent can translate Dante and keep the full music of the many- 
vowelled Italian in terza rima. No English translation that I 
know can achieve the lyrical quality of Goethe’s Faust. In my 
classes I read samples of the originals aloud, hoping to entice the 
students into lush pastures. Occasionally, an unusual student 
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will become proficient enough in one language to read a few of its 
classics. But how many, even of us professors, have mastered 
Latin and Greek and Italian and French and Spanish and German 
and Russian, as well as Old and Middle English? And yet the 
high spots alone of a two-semester introduction to Great Books 
must include works written in these languages. 

What is the answer? There is no answer, merely a choice. We 
must choose whether we will introduce our students to the rich 
heritage of Western literature at second hand, or not at all. 
We cannot pass the buck to the foreign language teachers, for they 
are specialists in one language, and even there so much of their 
energy is expended on the elementary phases of the language that 
there is little time left for the critical study of literature. Now 
that the classical languages have fallen on evil days, English 
departments have inherited their literatures, or shall I say have had 
them dumped into their laps. 

Whether we like it or not, then, the responsibility for the study of 
literature has fallen to us by default. We can resist valiantly and 
perhaps succeed in throwing some of it off. In that case, a separate 
department would eventually be set up to teach literature other 
than English or American. Meanwhile, the student will be the 
loser unless we swallow our pride and include Homer and Dante 
and Tolstoy along with our Chaucer and Shakespeare and Swift. 


Censured Administration 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges.! 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,? Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education. 
2 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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of 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


1101 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
What It Is - - What It Does 


The American Association of University Professors is the 
professional organization for college and university teachers and 
investigators in the United States and its territories, in Canada, 
and in American controlled institutions of higher education abroad. 
For the academic profession its réle and functions are analogous 
to those of the American Bar Association for the legal profession 
and the American Medical Association for the profession of medi- 
cine. It grew out of a conference of representatives of universities 
called by the Faculty of The Johns Hopkins University in 1913. 
The organizational meeting was held in New York City on January 
1 and 2, 1915. The nature and purposes of the Association are 
indicated in the following statement of objectives formulated on 
that occasion: 


To bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more general and methodical discussion of 
problems relating to education in institutions of higher learning; 
to create means for the authoritative expression of the public 
opinion of the body of college and university teachers; to make 
collective action possible, and in general to maintain and advance 
the ideals and standards of the profession. 


Throughout its history the Association has sought to develop and 
strengthen the professional concept among college and univer- 
sity teachers to the end that these objectives might be attained. 
Through its central office, its several committees, and its Council, 
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the Association serves as a clearing house for the consideration of 
policies and problems of the profession. 


Committees 

The Association maintains committees on the following pro- 
fessional subjects: Academic Freedom and Tenure, Author- 
Publisher Contracts, Cooperation with Latin-American Uni- 
versities, Economic Welfare of the Profession, Educational Stand- 
ards, Encouragement of University Research, International 
Relations, Library Service, Pensions and Insurance, Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government, 
Preparation and Qualification of Teachers, Professional Ethics, 
Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Education. 

The Association also maintains organizational committees 
on: Admission of Members, Financial Resources of the Asso- 
ciation, Organization and Conduct of Chapters, Organization and 
Policy. 

Academic Freedom and Tenure 

Independently and in cooperation with other educational 
organizations, the Association has sought the formulation, the 
recognition, and the observance of principles, practices, and pro- 
cedures conducive to freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression. 
The most recent enunciation of these principles and procedures 
is set forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. These principles have the endorsement of the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association of American 
Law Schools, the American Political Science Association, the 
American Library Association (an adaptation for librarians), and 
the American Association of University Professors. 

Through its Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 
Association has conducted many investigations of alleged viola- 
tions of the principles of academic freedom and tenure and in 
certain instances has published reports in the Bulletin. There 
is abundant evidence that this work of the Association has been 
effective in stabilizing tenure in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion, thereby furthering academic freedom, which cannot exist 
without the economic security provided by continuity of tenure. 
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Annual Meeting 


The Constitution of the Association provides for an Annual 
Meeting of the membership. Prior to 1947 the Annual Meeting 
of the Association was held in connection with a meeting or 
meetings of subject matter organizations, oiz.; American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, American Economic 
Association, American Historical Association, American Political 
Science Association, Association of American Law Schools, and 
the Modern Language Association of America. Beginning with 
1947 the Annual Meeting has been an independent meeting and 
has been held in February or March in a different geographical 
area each year—in 1947, Boston, Massachusetts; in 1948, St. Louis, 
Missouri; in 1949, Washington, D. C.; in 1950, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sessions of the Annual Meeting usually extend through two days, 
preceded and followed by sessions of the Association’s Council. 
The programs consist of addresses, reports of committees, sym- 
posia, and forum discussions on subjects of concern to all college 
and university teachers and to all others who are interested in 
higher education. 


Bulletin 


The Association publishes a quarterly journal, the Bulletin, 
which is sent to all members. The Bu/letin is an educational 
journal, presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in, or are a part of, our institutions of higher education. 
It has an increasing nonmembership circulation, particularly 
among college and university administrative officers and trustees, 
and is contributing greatly toward a wider recognition of the 
“professional” concept of teaching and research and the “‘associ- 
ates” concept of the Faculty-Administration relationship. The 
subscription price of the Bulletin for nonmembers in the United 
States is $3.00 a year. Foreign subscriptions for nonmembers, 
including those in Canada, are $3.50 a year. Single copies are 
available for purchase. In all cases the postage is prepaid. 


Studies 


The Association has from time to time formulated policies and 
conducted special studies, as indicated in the following citations: 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Declaration of Principles, Bulletin, December, 1915 (reprinted, 
Spring, 1948). 

Statements of Principles: 1925 Conference Statement and 1940 
Statement, Bulletin, Spring, 1950. 

Annual Reports. Current Spring Bulletin. 

Conditions of Tenure. Bulletin, April, 1932. 

Freedom of Teaching in Science. Bulletin, February, 1925; 
December, 1927. 

College and University Teaching. Bulletin, May, 1933, 122 pp. 

Depression, Recovery and Higher Education. McGraw 
Book Co., New York, 1937, 543 pp. 

Employment of Graduate Student Assistants and its Effect on 
rot of Undergraduate Instruction and on Graduate Work 
of the Student Assistants. Bulletin, February-March, 1926. 

Faculty Salaries and Salary Schedules in Selected Institutions. 
Bulletin, Winter, 1948; Winter, 1949. 

Federal Income Tax Returns. Published annually in Winter 
Bulletin. 

Honorary Degrees and the Basis for Conferring Them. Bulletin, 
December, 1917. 

Methods of Appointment and Promotion. Bulletin, March, 1929. 

Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the 
Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, October, 1922; October, December, 1923; May, October, 
November, December, 1924; November, 1925; February- 
March, April, October, 1926. 

Migration and Interchange of Graduate Students. Bu/lletin, 
October, 1921. 

Normal Amount of Teaching and Research for Professors. Bul- 
letin, March, 1930; March, 1931. 

Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment. Bulletin, March, 1920 (reprinted in May, 1924); 
March, 1936; March, 1937; February, 1938; April, 1939; 
April, 1940; April, 1941; Spring, 1948. 

Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education. Bulletin, 
November, 1925. 

Required Courses in Education. Bulletin, May, 1930; March, 


1933. 

Requirements for the Master of Arts Degree. Bulletin, February, 
1931; March, 1932. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree. Bulletin, January-February, 
1919. 

Status of Women in College and University Faculties. Bulletin, 
October, 1921; November, 1924. 

Summer School Organization. Bulletin, March, 1919. 

Systems for Sabbatical Years. Bulletin, March, 1931. 
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Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members at any eligible institution num- 
ber seven or more, they may organize a chapter. Upon the 
election of a seventh Active Member, one or more members may 
call an organizational meeting. 

The principal functions of chapters are: (1) to consider ques- 
tions of concern to college and university teachers; (2) to consider 
current local questions of educational policy or method; (3) to act 
as an initiating agency for faculty action; (4) to take action upon 
specific matters of Association business submitted to the chapters 
by the Council or the national officers; (5) to cooperate with the 
national organization in dealing with professional problems. 

The standing Committee on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters, with membership on a geographical basis from sixteen 
regions, maintains relations with chapter officers and arranges 
for occasional regional meetings in which a number of chapters 
may participate. 

At present the Association has 413 organized Chapters. 


Growth 


The Association has had a gradual and encouraging growth. 
Beginning with 1362 charter members, the membership has in- 
creased as follows: 


January 1, 1920 
January I, 1925 
January 1, 1930 
January I, 1935 
January 1, 1940 
January 1, 1945 
I, 1947 

anuary I, 1949 
January 1, 1950 


The membership is distributed in 872 accredited colleges and 
universities and represents approximately one-third of all eligible 
college and university teachers. 


| 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 
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Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 737 nominations for Active membership and 
25 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Benjamin Newman; Agnes Scott College, Somuel P. 
Wiggins; Air Force Institute of Technology, LaVerne F. Lewis; University of 
Akron, Stewart M. McKinnon, Dallas E. Riddle; Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Paul G. LaGrone, Ernest P. Miles, Jr., William R. Myles, Roger F. Smith; 
University of Alabama, Iredell Jenkins, George W. Webb; Albion College, 
Keith J. Fennimore; Alfred University, Lillian B. Congdon, Bernice M. Gieb- 
ner, Ruth E. Hunt, Cooper Milner, Emma C. Nih, Bertha J. Spooner; Ameri- 
can University, Laurlene S. Pratt; University of Arizona, Gerald R. Lappin; 
Army Language School, Bela C. Maday, Joseph Vesel. 
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Bard College, Werner Wolff; Baylor University, Frank H. Freericks; 
Boise Junior College, Frank M. Fahey, Robert O. Hatfield; Boston College, 
Raymond J. Aherne, Thomas J. Colbert, Jr., James O. Dunn, Henry J. 
McMahon, Donald R. McMorrow, Thomas I. Ryan, John W. Shork, Abdel- 
nour S. Thomas, Donald J. White; Boston University, Walter L. Holcomb, 
Edwin L. Kantz, Howard Reiss, H. Wellington Smith, Reginald H. Smithwick; 
Briarcliff Junior College, Howard F. Bremer, Kenneth Skelton; Brooklyn 
College, Armand Bégué, Albert Gorvine; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Ronald M. Foster; Brown University, William A. McClelland; Bryn Mawr 
College, Lindley J. Burton; University of Buffalo, William Hamovitch. 

California Institute of Technology, John A. Schutz; University of California, 
Edwin S. Fussell, Douglas M. Kelley, George A. Lipsky, Anthony P. Morse; 
University of California (Santa Barbara College), John E. Cushing, Kermit A. 
Seefeld, Paul Wienpahl; Carroll College, Charles M. Heyer; Carthage Col- 
lege, Luther H. Lyndrup; Catawba College, William H. Blake, John C. Had- 
ley; Catholic University of America, Thomas J. Harte; Central State College, 
Mary E. Whitten; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Molly A. 
Bruckner; University of Chicago, Jacob L. Gewirtz, Robert D. Hess; Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Roscoe L. Barrow, Emily K. Cleaver, George L. Cunning- 
ham, Virginia M. Debendarfer, Edward A. Gall, George M. Guest, Nancy 
Honey, Charles E. Huckaba, Clair M. Hulley, Elliott E. Ketcham, Maurice 
Levine, Leigh M. Matthews, Alfred A. Morrison, John J. Phair, Frank A. 
Preuninger, Robert H. Price, James M. Snyder, Richard H. Stevens, Ethel 
Thompson, Marjorie York; The City College, Patti Childers; Colby College, 
Paul Fullam; Columbia University, S. Stansfeld Sargent; Concordia Teachers 
College, Albert G. Huegli; Teachers College of Connecticut, Stuart E. Dean, 
Garland M. Fitzpatrick; University of Connecticut, Adele Davine; Cornell 
University, Clara Straight, W. F. Whyte; Creighton University, Gerald R. 
Seaman. 

Dartmouth College, R. Alberto Cas4s; Davis and Elkins College, Floyd De 
Nicola; De Paul University, Mortimer Dittenhofer, James M. Erwin, Thomas 
Flynn, Claude T. Gordon, Eugene C. Jachimowski, John T. Kilbridge, Paul 
Mall, J. Stirling Mortimer, Anthony Nemetz, Thomas D. Sheehan, Leon Stein; 
Doane College, William F. Rapp, Jr.; Drake University, Herbert G. Johnson, 
Joseph R. Royce; University of Dubuque, Sherman W. Spear; Duke Univer- 
sity, Joel G. Colton, Warren G. Yates. 

Elmhurst College, Ann R. Motta; Elmira College, Marie Thérése Rever- 
chon; Emory University, William A. Beardslee, Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., 
William Bevan, Jr., Dozier C. Cade, John I. Goodlad, Joseph J. Mathews, 
Paul F. Secord. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, John E. Vaughan; Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, Joseph H. Douglass, Marguerite S. Frierson; Fern College, William 
von Reichbauer, Horace R. Thayer; Fisk University, Walter R. Brown, Jr.; 
Flint Junior College, E. L. Cross; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Walter H. Ellis; Florida State University, Stanley H. Ainsworth, Francis 
R. Allen, Richard B. Angell, Earl R. Beck, Albert N. Cousins, Emily P. Crow, 
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Lewis J. Lapham, William L. Leap, Carl I. Michaelis, Hale G. Smith, Maurice 
M. Vance; University of Florida, Frank J. Murray; Fresno State College, 
Irwin O. Addicott, Owen F. Foin, Jr., Erma Grosse, John Ed Herbert, E. 
Rosalie Leyden, Joseph B. Murphy, Robert J. Selkirk, Jr., Leete A. Thompson, 
Loren W. Tuttle, Phillip Walker. 

Georgetown University, Louis J. Balbach, James M. Hunter, Harold V. 
Kelly, George Perry, Maurice R. Reitz; North Georgia College, Susie M. 
Harris; Georgia Institute of Technology, Joseph M. Dalla Valle, H. V. Grubb, 
Paul Weber; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), John T. Cocutz; 
Gettysburg College, Basil L. Crapster; Gustavus Adolphus College, Floyd M. 
Martinson. 

Hamline University, Scott D. Johnston, Thomas Nee, David F. Sadler, 
George T. Vane; Hampton Institute, Carl M. Franklin, Samuel C. McGhee; 
Hartwick College, Daniel S. Allen; Haverford College, O. Theodor Benfey, 
Francis H. Parker, Irwin M. Rosenstock, Fillmore H. Sanford; University of 
Hawaii, Donald F. Elliott, Wilfred J. Holmes, Sidney C. Hsiao, Florence M. 
Tam, Edward T. White; Hofstra College, Olin M. Jones; Howard University, 
Charlotte E. Crawford, Hazel L. Harrison, David Ray, Margaret Strickland, 
C. Silence Woodruff. 

College of Idaho, Ned W. Bowler, lan Morton; North Idaho Junior College, 
Dexter H. Moser, Eva S. Ogg, James Piprew, James L. Rhodes; University of 
Idaho, Reuben H. Krolick; Western Illinois State College, Harold Spicer; 
University of Illinois, Paul J. Burnette, Georgia R. Coffin, A. Tress Lundman, 
Harry Pyenson, Haskell O. Sexton, Clarence W. Stone; University of Illinois 
(Navy Pier), Lawrence V. Conway, Harriet Cowles, Marion Kerwick, Josephine 
Johnson; Indiana Central College, Mary Huey, Angus J. Nicoson, Lloyd E. 
Reddix; Indiana University, William H. Andrews, Maurice G. Baxter, Oak- 
leigh R. Bush, Mary B. Orvis, Frank R. Westie; Iowa State College, Marjorie 
S. Garfield, Henry F. Hrubecky, Elaine Nelson, Melvin A. Newman, Vivian A. 
Peterson, Eleanor Shanley, James A. Slater, Marvin H. Stevens; State Uni- 
versity of lowa, LaRoy W. Zell; Iowa Wesleyan College, Oscar Butler, Hilvid 
Skidmore, John W. Skidmore, Christopher Spalatin. 

Jackson College, William S. Edmonds; Jersey City Junior College, Vivian 
M. Cannon, Julia H. Walsh, Elsie F. Weigand; Joplin Junior College, Calvin 
M. Pentecost. 

Kansas State College, Finis M. Green, Robert W. Hays, Jean Hedlund, 
Alpha Latzke, Herbert S. Suer, Lois B. Turner, Helen Wroten; Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Doyle Brooks, Paul B. Gross, Philip Lin, Henry J. 
McFarland, Harold G. Palmer, Mary A. Perry, James R. Wells; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia), J. Eugene Robinson; University of Kansas, 
Frank N. Entwisle, Jr., Lee E. Isaacson; University of Kansas City, William 
H. Cadman; Kent State University, Smith H. Line; University of Kentucky, 
Richard B. Woodbury; Kenyon College, Clement W. Welsh; Knoxville Col- 
lege, R. D. Case, Newell C. Fitzpatrick, James H. McGinnis, Mary E. Stewart, 
James W. Wofford. 

Langston University, Inman A. Breaux, D. Coaken Jones, Rufus P. Perry: 


l 
l 
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Université Laval, Stanley G. Mullins; Lehigh University, Peter Havas; 
Lincoln University (Missouri), Alonzo L. Dent, Evelyn Tutt; Longwood Col- 
lege, Kate G. Trent; Southeastern Louisiana College, John E. Robinson; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Lloyd P. Blackwell, Fannie P. Davis; Univer- 
sity of Lousiville, Max I. Bowman, Dolphus R. Dawson, John Dromo, J. D. 
Dunn, John H. Frantz, W. R. McIntosh, James C. Marsh, Edward J. Musch, 
Miles G. Northrop, William B. Peden, Ralph S. Petrilli, Hugh J. Ray, Warren 
S. Rehm, John H. Simester, Harry T. Smith, Ralph S. Trosper, Frank M. 
Vicroy, Carl A. Warns, Jr., Robert A. Williams, Carl O. G. Wittig, Clark F. 
Wood; Lower Columbia Junior College, Alfred Apsler, Kathryn Beasley, 
Phoebe Condon, Gaylord S. Davies, Harold Enrico, Daniel T. Helms, Oliver 
K. Schaer, Laurence C. Staub, Ormal E. Tack. 

MacMurray College for Women, C. Leplie Kanatzar; Madison College, 
Jay L. Curtis, Glenn Gildersleeve; Manhattan College, Lewis A. Fabel, 
Howard R. Floan; Marshall College, Raymond D. Cheydleur, Louis B. Jen- 
nings; Western Maryland College, Charles W. Havens; Maryland State 
Teachers College (Frostburg), Maurice Matteson; University of Maryland, 
L. Whiting Farinholt, Jr., Christian L. Larsen, W. Tycer Nelson; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), Roger F. Holmes, Harry F. 
Percival; Massachusetts State Teachers College, (Framingham), Gladys F. 
Pratt; Meredith College, Roger H. Crook; Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Victor Croftchik, James R. Hodgins; Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Aurele A. Durocher, Donna M. Traphagen; Western Michigan 
College of Education, Clara R. Chiara, Edith Clark, Hazel M. De Meyer, Jack 
W. Murphy, Marguerite Patton, A. L. Sebaly; Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Theodore V. Crater; Michigan State College, Marie A. 
Adler, J. Allen Beegle, Sarah E. Brier, Harry J. Brown, James F. White; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Alexander W. Allison, George R. Anderson, F. Clever 
Bald, Harry Bergholz, Angus Campbell, Dorwin P. Cartwright, Edward P. 
Cawley, Irving M. Copi, Roger W. Heyns, James F. Hogg, Edwin E. Moise, 
Marion I. Murphy, Herbert T. Schmale, Hide Shohara, Charles Stevenson; 
Mills College, Harry A. Bacas, Cadet Hand; Milwaukee Downer College, 
Madelyn Grigsby; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Carlton J. 
Gerbracht; University of Minnesota, Kenneth M. Anderson, Paul L. Holmer, 
Haym Kruglak, John E. Nafe, Clifford N. Wall; Mississippi Southern College, 
Porter L. Fortune, Jr., Jane Magruder, Wilbur W. Stout; Mississippi State 
College, Paul H. Dunn, Jack G. Griffin, E. F. Mitchell, Warren B. Scott, John 
A. Young; University of Mississippi, Benjamin W. Jones, Aivert B. Martin, 
J. Mason Webster, Sr.; Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Glenn F. 
Leslie, Richard E. Sullivan; Montana State University, Meyer Chessin, Ru- 
dolph Wendt; Monticello College, Lucretia Cressey, Karen H. Gilman, L. 
Elizabeth Hawkins, William R. Kennedy, Channing MacFadon, Hazel P. 
Maxwell, Robert Oldham, Helen F. Patton, John D. Schweitzer; College of 
Mount Saint Vincent, John E. Kouba, Jr.; Muhlenberg College, Jerome 
Snyder. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), Warren Weston; University of 
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Nebraska, Albin T. Anderson, Laurence F. Bewick, Sumner J. House, Charles 
S. Miller, Robert Staples, University of New Hampshire, Paul A. Holle; New 
York Medical College, Donald E. Brace, Letizia C. Ciaramelli; New York 
State Teachers College (Cortland), Louise M. Abernathy, Ross L. Allen, 
Dorothy Arnsdorff, Dorothy G. Atwater, Florence C. Bailey, Elinor A. Barnes, 
Whitney T. Corey, Forrest Durham, Roland J. Eckard, Mary E. English, 
Carl H. Evans, Mary G. Gay, Dorothy E. Hanlon, June Healy, Lydia B. 
Kalaida, Stanley G. Kullman, Reed G. Law, Marge A. Lisowski, Clara H. 
Lloyd, Helen E. Melrose, Stanley Metzgar, Olla G. Rickett, Carleton E. 
Saunders, Elizabeth Schweitzer, Homer W. Scott, Anthony P. Tesori, Wright 
Thomas; New York State Teachers College (Oswego), Caroline H. Zainer; 
New York University, Edmond N. Cahn, Henry Doubilet, Russell J. Elliott, 
Kurt F. Flexner, William C. Grummel, Philip Mayerson, Saul Schneider; 
Newark College of Engineering, Edward Miller; North Carolina College at 
Durham, Ann M. Johnson; North Carolina State College, Rex Beach, Walter 
P. Cotton, Ruth E. Hawkins, Carlton C. Jenkins, Elmer H. Johnson, Laurence 
C. Larkin, Jr., Perry E. Moose, George W. Poland, Horace D. Rawls, I. Webb 
Surratt, Willard K. Wynn; Northwestern University, Francis A. Allen, Paul 
Chung, Harold Van Horne, Paul P. Van Riper. 

Ohio State University, Josephine L. Burroughs, Glenn H. Leggett, David H. 
Watkins; Ohio University, Merrill F. Aukland; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Harold E. Bigony, Robert B. Fichter, Everett Haycock, Robert P. Larsen, 
Boyd E. Macrory, Lelia Massey, Robert W. Meyer, Neal A. Pritchard, Robert 
B. Sill, Waldo Sommers, Reynol V. Ullom, Tilden Wells; Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, John W. Hamilton, George R. Hill, David C. 
Winslow; University of Oklahoma, Olin L. Browder, Jr., Stanley K. Coffman, 
Jr., Dorothy Friend, John E. Leibenderfer, Samuel Mermin, Malcolm B, 
Parsons, Edith Steanson; Olympic Junior College, Roland V. Rethke; Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Hodge W. Doss, J. Lee Westrate; Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, Martha L. Addy, John L. Bishop, D. Helen Bliss, Simon J. Chavez, 
Carlos E. Easley, E. Walfred Erickson, Hollis Fait, L. Rhodes Lewis, Joseph 
Mast, Robert A. Oesterle, Sarah C. Stein, Eva M. Wear; Oregon State College, 
Philip N. Knorr, J. David O’Dea, Margaret H. Tuller; Oregon State System 
of Higher Education—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, John F. 
Cramer, Carleton G. Fanger, John M. Gill, Ralph D. Greiling, George C. 
Hoffmann, Stanley L. Johnson, Richard B. Walton; University of Oregon, 
James W. Aiken, Robert B. Dean, LeRoy E. Detling, Saville T. Ford, John 
A. Warren. 

College of the Pacific, Granville B. Basye; Park College, Ruth Q. Sun; 
Pennsylvania State College, Andre L. Jorissen, Nell A. Murphy, Peter R. 
Senn, Jon Sherrod, Jr.; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Shippensburg), 
Germaine L. Klaus, Harling E. Sponseller; University of Pennsylvania, John 
W. Egoville, Richard W. Hartmann; University of Pittsburgh, Julius S. 
Youngner; Pomona College, Charles B. Lawler; Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Samuel W. Davis, Sydney W. Spalding; College of Puget 
Sound, Raymond Vaught; Purdue University, Mario N. Pavia. 
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Queens College (New York), Nancy Lenkeith. 

Reed College, Seymour Fiekowsky; Rensselaer Polytec nic Institute, Paul 
F. Clemens, M. Joseph F. McKeon, William McKinley, David Paretsky, 
Harry E. Rodman, Philip Rosen, Sumner I. Vrooman; Rice Institute, Wilfred 
S. Dowden; University of Richmond, Clara Brogan, Eunice M. Foy, Margaret 
T. Rudd; Riverside College, James H. Haslam, James A. Riddles, Edwin D. 
Sayre; University of Rochester, Robert B. Hinman, William A. Jamison, Jr., 
Eugenia Norris; Rutgers University, Katharine Bail, Archille H. Biron, Eliza- 
beth F. Boyd, Fredrick Brantley, Harry C. Bredemeier, Louis M. Court, 
James W. Green, Vincent Groupé, Anita M. Harper, A. Vaughn Havens, Kath- 
arine E. Hazard, George R. Hearn, Elinor Heydecke, Alice G. Higgins, 
James N. P. Hume, Howard D. McKinney, Pasquale F. Marrocco, Alice H. 
Minott, Anita L. Mishler, Emiliana P. Noether, Bailey B. Pepper, Charles A. 
Reynolds, John W. Riley, Jr., Martin A. Sherman, Elias Torre, Dorothy 
Waldo, F. Austin Walter, Erick Walz. 

Sacramento College, Bernard L. Kronick; St. Lawrence University, William 
E. Curtis, Max A. Kapp; St. Mary’s College of California, Benjamin A. Fran- 
kel, Edward C. Freiling, Ralph J. Roske, Joseph Turk; St. Michael’s College, 
George A. Fortune, Joseph J. George, Vincent H. Naramore; San Jose State 
College, Norma A. Aubry, Dwight Bentel, Morris Goldner, William E. Gould, 
Wilda M. Merritt, L. C. Newby, Margaret Pinkston, Theodore E. Verhaaren; 
Smith College, Alice A. Lazerowitz, Elizabeth W. Olmsted; Medical College of 
State of South Carolina, J. Hampton Hoch; South Carolina State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Edward L. Crosby, LeMarquis DeJarmon, Paul A. 
Simmons; University of South Dakota, Judd R. Wilkins; University of South- 
ern California, Elliott S. Harris, Roxie Morris, Charles M. Moser, J. George 
Robinson, Robert B. Tapp, Lowell A. Watkins; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Truxton Shaw; Southwestern College, William N. Grandy, Sarah E. 
McBride; Southwestern Medical College, E. Morton Bradley; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Ronald Grant, Max Shiffman, Donald E. Wohlschlag; Sul Ross State 
College, William H. Perryman, Daniel J. Pollock; Syracuse University, Robert 
Engler, Leon Gorlow, H. Merrills Lewis. 

Talladega College, Frederick J. Franklin, J. Brownie Newman, Fritz 
Pappenheim, Donald E. Rasmussen; Temple University, Joseph C. Carter, 
Collins Healy, James J. Kerley; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Raleigh A. Wilson; University of Tennessee, Ira N. Chiles, Gordon 
N. Murray; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, K. R. Bailey, 
Samuel E. Cauthen, Paul L. Ferguson, Lindley E. Flanagan, Jr.; Texas 
Technological College, Ruth W. Russell; University of Texas, Wayne H. 
Holtzman, William C. Levin, Levon A. Varteressian; Thiel College, Carolyn 
Arnold, Wirt Fairman, H. Phyllis Sammul, Oscar R. Sammul, E. Duane 
Sayles, Theodore C. Scheifele; University of Toledo, George L. Baker, Norma 
F. Stolzenbach; Trinity University, Paul R. Culwell, Frances K. Hendricks, 
Dale N. Morrison, Harold S. Nelson; Triple Cities College, Albert V. House, 
Jean Ivory, Seymour Mann; Tufts College, Harold W. Demone, Jr., Richard 
B. Johnson, Harold C. Ries, Albert D. Ullman; Tulane University, Charles A. 
MacKenzie. 
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Union University, Mrs. J. N. Mallory; United States Coast Guard Academy, 

Nathan L. Marvin; United States Merchant Marine Academy, George Alex- 
ander, Andrew A. Heugel, Jr., Victor J. Lugowski, Fred E. Steele III; Upsala 
College, Herta H. Pauly; Ursinus College, Alfred L. Creager, Geoffrey Dol- 
man, James R. Herbsleb, G. Sieber Pancoast; University of Utah, Dorothy 
Bearnson, Joseph C. Clive, James L. Jarrett, Rebecca W. Snow, James M. 
Sugihara. 

Valdosta State College, Lorene Herndon, Clayton Logan, Joseph W. Pem- 
ber, Martha W. Rooks, Sarah P. Weems; Villanova College, Hubert A. Bauer, 
Raymond L. Cummings, James J. Mitchell; Virginia Military Institute, Albert 
L. Lancaster; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Hiden T. Cox, Walter C. Furr, 
Jr., Robert C. Krug, Joseph A. Schad, Samuel A. Wingard; Virginia Union 
University, Henry B. Hucles; University of Virginia, Raymond S. Edmundson. 

Central Washington College of Education, G. Russell Ross; Washington and 
Lee University, William B. Guthrie; State College of Washington, Loren C. 
Belknap, Vernon Davies, Nettie C. Esselbaugh, John W. Paschke, Rose B. 
Pointon; University of Washington, Newel W. Comish, Stanley P. Gessel, 
Judson Pearson; Wayne University, Gerald Rosenbaum, Ole Sand; Wellesley 
College, Roberta M. Grahame; Wesleyan University, Norman B. Boothby, 
Frederick R. Burkhardt, Samuel M. Green, Burton C. Hallowell, Gerard J. 
Mangone, Ralph D. Pendleton, Arthur R. Schultz, William A. Spurrier, Victor 
Wiening; West Virginia State College, Agnes B. Brawley, Robert L. Clark, 
Sarah B. Crosby, Richard A. Long, Johnny W. Ponds, Clemoth E. Prewitt, 
Hammett W. Smith, Madlyn Williams; West Virginia University, Marilyn 
Markussen; University of Western Ontario, Mary H. Gillespie, Robert E. K. 
Pemberton, Dorothy Turville; Western Reserve University, Mortimer R. 
Kadish; Wheelock College, Mary E. Ulich; Municipal University of Wichita, 
Lee A. Burress, Jr.; College of William and Mary, Jane J. Vogeley; Williams 
College, Frank E. Bell, Paul G. Clark, Robert C. L. Scott, Alex J. Shaw, Ed- 
ward G. Taylor, Leonard A. Watters; University of Wisconsin, Xenia Gasio- 
rowski, Ray E. Green, James L. McCamy, Fulmer Mood, Hans Ris, Philip B. 
Whitford; Wittenberg College, John N. Stauffer; College of Wooster, Karl 
Trump; University of Wyoming, Mary W. Bell, James M. Boyle, James L. 
Busey, Marvin E. Byers, Doris E. Eck, John L. McMullen, Sam Rosen, N. 
Orwin Rush, Alan B. Shaw, Jerald A. Weiss. 

Yankton College, Jeannette DeDell, Lincoln W. DeDell. 


Junior 


Boston University, Allen P. Smith; University of Buffalo, John J. Boyne; 
University of Colorado, William G. Heuser; Cornell University, Roger H. 
Bowman, Morley R. Kare; George Washington University, H. Lynn Womack; 
Iowa State College, Henry H. Graf, Jr., Michigan State College, Arthur M. 
Taylor; University of Michigan, Allan H. Albert, Arthur D. Berg, Louis A. 
Berman, Earl R. Carlson, Emma C. Hafer, Claude L. Hulet, Harry Levin, 
Ralph L. Shively; University of New Hampshire, Ralph I. A. Johnston; 
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New York University, Howard G. Sengbusch; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Richard L. Perkins, Sally Ann Rieser; University of Pennsylvania, Miriam E. 
Bowes; University of Southern California, Natalie Shenberg; University of 
Wisconsin, Lester F. Schmidt; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, 
Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. (M.A., University of Mississippi), Nashville, Tennessee; 
Fred A. Wallace (Graduate work, University of Florida), Jacksonville, Florida. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 2310 Active and 82 Junior 
Members, as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, William C. Heiss; Adelphi College, Kenneth G. Jones, 
Mary Lou Plugge, Hans L. Trefousse; Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Gunther R. Graetzer, Harold C. Larsen, David W. Lueck; University of 
Akron, John R. Hull; Alabama College, William S. Gould, Finis W. Poole; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mary H. Baskervill, Charles A. Bentley, Rich- 
ard L. Collins, James B. Crawford, Robert K. Evans, Edward J. FitzPatrick, 
Jr., Walter H. Greenleaf, Emil R. Hargett, John A. Jensen, Dan T. Jones, J. 
Dorrance Kiser, Malcolm C. McMillan, Joseph H. Mahaffey, Edward C. 
Marty, J. Herbert Moss, Jr., Mae Dell Sentell, Martha S. Shepherd, Samuel P. 
Snow, William N. Womelsdorf; Alabama State Teachers College (Florence), 
Walker T. McElheny, Hans A. Schmitt; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Troy), Leonard Trapp; University of Alabama, Roger M. Busfield, Jr., 
William E. Kinzer, Harry Majors, Jr., Dinwiddie C. Reams, Jr.; University of 
Alaska, William G. Chisholm, W. Graham Fulton, Lynn O. Hollist, Guinn E. 
Metzger, Donald R. Moberg, Ivar Skarland, Hazel Turbeville, Jack S. War- 
shauer, James L. Welsch, Paul H. White; Albion College, Coy H. James, W. 
Maurice McLean; Alfred University, Paul C. Saunders, Marion J. Voss; Alle- 
gheny College, George May; American International College, Doris S. White- 
law; American University, Severino Montano; Amherst College, Conrad J. 
Hemond, Jr., Ernest A. Johnson, Jr., Melvin Kranzberg, Albert P. Linnell, 
Vincent Morgan, Murray B. Peppard, Steven M. Rostas, John A. Scott, Wal- 
lace P. Scott, George M. Waller; Appalachian State Teachers College, Ella M 
Fogg, Eunice Query; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Jack Swartz; Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Walter Chavin, Stewart W. Freyburger, Raymond J. Hock, 
Robert E. Johnson, James D. Lambert, Joe T. Marshall, Jr., Burnett C. Meyer; 
Arkansas State College, Paul E. Couch; University of Arkansas, Alfred W. 
Beerbaum, Paul E. Damon, Vincent C. DeMaio, Roy H. Jones, Stanley Levy, 
Virginia D. Matthews, Gerard R. Moran, E. Bernice Owens, Louise Russert, 
Charlene M. Springgate, Robert N. Yetter. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Marjorie A. Hower; Ball State Teachers College, 
Dean B. Coen, Marion A. Rector, Beth Vail; Bates College, John C. Donovan, 


° 
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Patricia A. Rowe; Baylor University, Lino Bartoli, Patricia Drake, W. Jackson 
Kilgore; Beloit College, Harry E. Holmberg, Moreau S. Maxwell; Bethany 
College (Kansas), Ina B. Auld; Bethany College (West Virginia), Alfonso 
Berrlos, Lowell E. Binkley, L. W. Coughanour, Lillian L. Gray, George Haupt- 
fuehrer, W. Harold Kesselring, Helen L. McGuffie, M. Joan Parry, E. E. 
Roberts, Charles R. Trumbo, Bradford Tye; Boston College, Gaetano T. An- 
tico, Eduardo Azuola, Robert J. Cahill, Michael Crowley, James J. Doherty, 
Stanley J. Dmohowski, Bernard Farragher, Vincent A. Harrington, Joseph M. 
McCafferty, Francis L. Maynard, Robert F. O’Malley, Francis W. Sidlauskas, 
William J. Sipsey; Boston University, Paul K. Ackermann, Helen L. Aikins, 
Gladys de Almeida, Norman §S. Bailey, Henry J. Bakst, Robert L. Burch, 
Louis S. Chase, Dorothy Crandall, Edward M. Dangel, Maud W. Downs, 
Evelyn Duncanson, Geoffrey Edsall, Gaston Elcus, Alfredo Fondacaro, Ber- 
nard A. Forest, Elizabeth B. Gardner, Walter J. Gensler, Frank S. Giese, Jean 
Graham, A. Arthur Hartman, Sam Hedrick, Robert G. Hennemuth, Hugo 
Jahn, Philip N. Johnson, Ida M. Johnston, Harry Kobialka, Helen S. Leavitt, 
Carol A. Lechthaler, Earl R. Loew, Francis T. McCanna, Lyndon M. Mc- 
Carroll, Charles R. Meeks, Theresa G. Muller, Gerald F. Noxon, Leo J. Reyna 
Rulon Y. Robison, Calvin Schraga, Frank Singiser, Arthur A. Socolow, Ann 
Sprague, Edith Stearns, Simon Sternburg, Wilma Thompson, Julius Turner, 
George P. Whitelaw; Bowdoin College, Laurence Barrett, Philip Booth, Philip 
M. Brown, Jeffrey J. Carre, Morgan B. Cushing, G. Edgar Folk, Jr., David 
Hecht, Walter P. Hollman, Myron A. Jeppesen, Fritz C. A. Koelln, Russell F. 
Locke, Edward Pols, James A. Storer, John S. Sweet; Bowling Green State 
University, Maudell Bigelow, John R. Coash, Richard L. Kaiser; Brandeis 
University, Erwin Bodky, Joseph I. Cheskis, Milton Hindus, Myer Kessler, 
William Leibowitz, Ludwig Lewisohn, Frank E. Manuel, Shlomo Marenof, 
Stuart A. Mayper, Thomas Savage, Harry Stein, Wayne S. Zimmerman; Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, C. Chauncey Butler, Edward F. Byerly, Francis X. Di- 
Leo, Mary E. Dorn, Alexander J. Gardner, Dorothy E. Hampson, Laurence M. 
Lesser, Benjamin O. Nelson, Charles Off, Raymond W. Petrie; Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Charles S. Ascher, Lucille S. Bacon, Seymour M. Brostoff, Alice Crow, 
Lester D. Crow, Adele Davidoff, Lester Dix, Albert K. Levine, Ward Madden, 
Frances O. Severinghaus; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Marvin Forray, 
L. Charles Hutchinson, Robert Kahal, Arnold B. Schacknow, William Spindel; 
Bucknell University, N. Harry Camp, Jr., John W. Kinnaird, Helen E. Klein- 
felter, Anthony A. Krzywicki, F. David Martin, Henry N. Peters, Jean A. Ri- 
voire, Janet Wallin, Gertrude C. Yorke; University of Buffalo, Charles W. 
Bishop, Edward J. Buehler, Arthur Butler, Richard H. Christiansen, Ernest 
Cohen, Eleanor Dilks, Olga P. Ferrer, H. Wayne Gibson, Warren R. Gregory, 
Minnie L. Jack, Irwin Katz, G. Stanley Klaiber, John W. Kleber, Roger A. 
Leestma, George W. Le Suer, Harold R. Ortman, S. Howard Payne, John F. 
Pudvin, Egan A. Ringwall, Nancy L. Sack, William H. Sanford III, David D. 
Strebe; Butler University, Marian S. Lee, James J. Lynch, William F. Poller, 
Francis O. Reisinger, Philip B. Reisler, Richard Schuster, Anthony N. 
Schwartz, Roland G. Usher, Jr. 
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California Institute of Technology, Milton S. Plesset; California State Poly- 
technic College, John A. Hardy, Norman Sharpe, Frank V. Stevenson; Uni- 
versity of California, Berthold Aronstein, Lea Van P. Miller, Lucretia Nelson, 
William S. Rouverol; University of California (Los Angeles), Benjamin Aaron, 
David Appleman, Ensho Ashikaga, George A. Bartholomew, Jr., Walden 
Boyle, Truesdell S. Brown, Robert N. Burr, Robert O. Cleymaet, Helen L. 
Coleman, Yu-Shan Han, William R. Hitchcock, Henry Johnson, Jr., Robert 
S. Kinsman, Howard J. Nelson, Harry B. Partridge, James E. Phillips, Daniel 
M. Popper, Stanley L. Robe, Richard C. Rudolph, David S. Saxon, D. Zden&k 
Sekera, Robert Stevenson, Ernst G. Straus, Clara M. Szego, Harold K. Ticho, 
Robert A. Wilson; University of California (Santa Barbara), Donald M. 
Wootton; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Richard M. Cyert, Alberta Dod- 
son, Frederick Dorian, Myron J. Gordon, Myron L. Joseph, Carolyn B. Ken- 
nedy, Nikolai Lopatnikoff, Edward M. McGehee, William R. Palmer, William 
A. Schaefer, Mabel Stoner, William R. Taaffe, Zera F. Tabacchi; Carroll Col- 
lege, Lawrence H. Beaudin, Lenore Berslin, Milton J. Edie, William O. 
Heckman, Jr., James M. Ridgway, Josef Schroetter, Alfreda K. Stallman, 
Milton F. Weber; Carthage College, Amel L. Bresson; Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, John J. Buchanan; Catholic University of America, Lucille E. Cor- 
coran, Alcuin W. Tasch; Central College (Missouri), Robert H. Barker, Har- 
old A. Staine; Centre College of Kentucky, Eugene W. Anderson, Donald E. 
Bartlett, Walter R. Gattis, Jr., Alden G. Vaughan, C. Michael White; Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Esther L. Davis, Marjorie Fox, Kenneth A. Fry, Jean 
G. Jacobs, Scott Johnston, Myron S. McCay, Andrew J. Nardo, Sarah Phil- 
lips, Arthur Plettner, Weimer Pursell, Theresa Waller; Chicago City Junior 
College (Wilson Branch), Florence C. Ballenger, Robert V. Cole, Ruth Franco, 
Joseph M. Goodman, Howard A. James, Albert Pask, Norman P. Stein, Robert 
J. Walker; University of Chicago, Lloyd Callow; Chico State College, Bentley 
Edwards; University of Cincinnati, J. Edward Oetjen, Carl R. Trahman; 
The City College, B. Marian Brooks, Ralph Haefner, Lorraine Kruglov, Irving 
A. Lanzer, Jerome Metzner, Anthony V. Rizzi, Harry Tarter, Earl A. Waller; 
Claremont Graduate School, Donald J. McNassor; Claremont Men’s College, 
John W. Atherton, Lucien Warner; Clark University, Henry J. Warman; 
Colby College, Francis R. Bliss, Charles N. Corey; Colgate University, George 
F. Castore, Manuel Gottlieb, Robert L. Murray, M. Jerome Stolnitz; Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Kenneth G. Brown, Warren J. Coon, 
Roger S. Dildine, E. J. F. Early, Benjamin M. Gardner, James L. Harlan, Jr., 
Thilo Haus, Herb Heilig, Dean F. Peterson, Jr., Robert L. Skiles, George H. 
Splittgerber, Winfred G. Steglich, Tyler A. Woolley; Colorado College, Eugene 
Casselman, Reuel Lahmer; Colorado School of Mines, Keith E. Bowen; 
University of Colorado, Samuel H. Woods, Jr.; Columbia University, Pierre A. 
Clamens, Edward Edelman, Willard S. Elsbree, Paul L. Essert, Jacob Wolfo- 
witz; Concord College, R. E. Klingensmith, Edward J. McGrath, Andrew H. 
Montgomery, Nancy E. Patterson, Arthur M. Sanderson, Frank Stein; Con- 
necticut College, Katherine E. Baker, W. Eugene Ferguson, Sibyl A. Haus- 
man, Margaret Hazlewood, Sarah R. Jones, Kenneth Lewars, Ruth C. Wylie; 
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University of Connecticut, Harry J. Marks; Cooper Union, Wilton A. Hardy, 
Norman A. Reed, Raymond H. Schlienz, Harold C. Whitford, Paul Zucher; 
Cornell College, William Curran, Paul S. Hudson, Walton S. Koch, Delinda 
Roggensack, David O. Schechter, Lola C. Walker; Cornell University, Clar- 
ence S. Angell, Arthur Bing, Earl Brooks, Temple Burling, Jesse T. Carpenter, 
Beverly E. Clarity, M. Gardner Clark, W. Storrs Cole, Carl Crandall, Carolyn 
H. Crawford, G. Ferris Cronkhite, David Daiches, Marten S. Estey, Howard 
N. Fairchild, Robert H. Ferguson, Paul J. Flory, Ephim G. Fogel, Frank S. 
Freeman, Paul J. Gordon, J. Keith Graham, Paul L. Hartman, Vincent J. Him- 
rod, William T. Holser, Sherwood C. Holt, Dave Hyatt, Virgil A. James, Ver- 
non H. Jensen, E. Leonard Jossem, Gordon M. Kirkwood, Philip J. Mc- 
Carthy, Joseph V. McKenna, Waldo Margulis, Clyde I. Millard, Elmer S. 
Monroe, Jr., Anita Morris, William G. Moulton, Philomena M. Mullady, 
Henry M. Munger, William F. Oechler, Edgar A. Parsons, Edward B. Part- 
ridge, Richard M. Phelan, Samuel M. Pratt, G. J. Raleigh, Janet Reed, William 
W. Reeder, Mark Rowan, Lawrence R. Rumley, Mary S. Ryan, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Jr., Fred Saltz, Andrew S. Schultz, Jr., Lillian Shaben, Dennis G. 
Shepherd, Fred J. Spry, Adrian M. Srb, Bernard V. Travis, Ernest N. Warren, 
John W. Wells, William A. Wimsatt, Frances E. Young; Culver-Stockton 
College, Olga W. Bays, Edith P. Seely, M. Avonelle Venable. 

Dartmouth College, Albert H. Hastrof; Davidson College, John C. Haldane, 
Jr., Linwood E. Orange, Jay H. Ostwalt, Guy Owen, Jr., Charles W. Roberts, 
William R. Starnes, Jr., lain G. Wilson; Davis and Elkins College, Richard G. 
Long, Elmer B. Scott, Jr.; Delaware State College, Edwin R. Edmonds; 
University of Delaware, Ardwin J. Dolio; Denison University, Robert Seager 
II; University of Denver, Thomas J. Bartlett, Gladys C. Bell, Betty J. Cor- 
nell, James B. Daniels, William M. David, Jr., Anna M. Duval, Earl K. Peck- 
ham, Floyd L. Reed, Roy E. Whitfield, Jr., Laurence F. Young; De Paul 
University, Arthur Anderson, Henry W. Briefs, Charles Chillag, Jules Duc, 
Adele-Rose Higgins, Denis McGenty, Stephen J. Mueller, Iver M. Olson, Ed- 
ward J. O’Reilly, Virginia Rutherford, Joseph A. Santanello, John Stine; 
Dickinson College, Roger E. Nelson, J. Wesley Robb; Dominican College of 
San Rafael, Henry J. Aigner, Alice R. McKenna, Mary H. Morgan, Sarah W. 
Taylor; Drake University, Francis P. Gibson, Alfred Schwartz, Denny Wood- 
worth; University of Dubuque, Carl H. Eiben; Duke University, R. Burke 
Suitt, Richard L. Watson, Jr., M. Glen Wilson, Jr.; Duquesne University, 
Arthur A. Clay, Francesca Colecchia, Oscar Gawron, Dorothy M. Hill, Ralph 
A. Klinefelter, Verna Rae Marsteller, Anne O’Brien, Casmer Smith. 

Elmhurst College, Theophil W. Mueller, Meredith J. Sprunger, Anna Ziak; 
Elmira College, Kar! H. Dannenfeldt, Grant J. Northrup; Emory University, 
James T. Wiley, Jr. 

Fenn College, Blake Crider, Frank DeMarinis, Francis V. Higgins, Anne B. 
Hisey, Harold E. Morgan, Ralph J. Oravec, Sarah M. Pereira, Ruby Redinger, 
Harold Seymour, Richard B. Small, George W. Srail, Marion B. Tolar, Sara R. 
Watson, Bertram W. White; Fisk University, Theodore S. Currier, Nelson 
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sylvania State College, Edwin J. Akutowicz, Louis W. Balmer, Bennett L. 
Black, Jr., Julian H. Blau, Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., Joseph F. Bradley, George 
E. Brandow, Dorothy V. Briant, Sheema Z. Buehne, Willard W. Cochrane, 
Ralph Condee, Harold L. Dillenbeck, James W. Dunlop, Gerhard E. Ehmann, 
A. Jay Goldstein, Thomas A. Hopkins, Joseph D. E. Konhauser, Martin Les- 
sen, Henry G. Lew, Morley G. McCartney, Vaclav E. Mares, Louis Morocco, 
Robert K. Murray, Harold E. Nelson, Richard F. Nicholas, Harold J. O’Brien, 
John J. O’Connor, Roy P. Pennington, Robert D. Reifsneider, J. W. Crane 
Remaley, Charles H. Ridenour, Charles W. Rutschky III, F. Cuthbert Salmon, 
Charles H. Seaton, Ralph Simon, Warren S. Smith, Otto L. Sonder, Jr., Charles 
M. Speidel, F. Clark Thurston; Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore), 
Ralph H. Crawford, Joseph A. Perkins, Jr., Charles Zucker; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Winona Cary, Howard R. De 
Nike, George S. Gessner, George F. Ockershausen, Catherine A. Reimard, 
Walter Tyszkowski, Lee D. Warren, Raymond A. Welsh, Genevieve C. Zim- 
bar; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana), Leroy H. Schnell; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), F. Alvin McCann, Steve 
A. Namit, Norman C. Pendered; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Shippensburg), Charles R. Eurich, Ruth C. Harley, Nora A. Kieffer, Eleanor 
L. Wright; University of Pennsylvania, John C. Bannan, John S. de Cani, 
Edward N. Dubois, Morris Hamburg, Stanley Henemier, Jr., Francis W. Ir- 
win, Simon Kuznets, Hyman Menduke, Richard A. Sabatino, Frederick N. 
Sass, Paul A. Vatter; Phoenix College, Victor H. Baumann, Mahlon R. 
Hagerty, Jr., Kenneth L. Hakes, Christopher M. Scherer; University of Pitts- 
burgh, James C. Craig, Helen D. Green, Lawrence Lee, Robert Resnick, Paul 
Schreiber, Isabel L. Stamm; Pomona College, Shelton L. Beatty, Harry J. 
Carroll, Jr., Richard N. Loucks, Jacqueline Rorabeck, Alfred O. Woodford, 
Milford Zornes; Princeton University, Giuliano Bonfante; Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Puerto Rico, Charles W. Toth; Purdue University, Edgar T. Britton, 
George H. Bush, Wesley L. Gould, Richard M. Hill, Edith M. Kirkpatrick, H. 
Gordon Larew, James A. McClintock, Muriel G. McFarland, Karl W. Meiss- 
ner, Lorin J. Mullins, Dorothy M. Powelson, Louis R. Ward. 

Queens College (New York), Sidney Axelrad, Theodore B. Dolmatch, Mary 
T. Hobbs, Magda A. de Lopez-Rey, Sidney Mattis, Paul Neurath, Wilma A. 
Winnick; Queens College (North Carolina), Herbert V. Carson, Sarah T. 
Davis, Mary E. Schickedantz. 

University of Redlands, Herbert A. Horn, J. Gordon Hynes, Theodore 
Norris; Reed College, David V. V. Wend; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Donald C. Moore, Ronald A. H. Mueller, Robert H. Scanlan; Rhode Island 
State College, Henry Anderson, Virginia Carpenter, William Ferrante, William 
G. Mundy, Ella J. Polinsky; Ripon College, Anderson B. Alexander, Melvin 
E. Engelhardt, James A. Pait, William J. Peterman, Paul N. Siegel, Maurice 
J. Weed, Robert S. Wilson; University of Rochester, G. Robert Blackburn, 


= 
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Launor F. Carter, Francis N. Estey, Joseph Frank, Morgan Y. Himelstein, 
Edward H. Kemp, John H. Millett, Lisa Rauschenbusch, Jack Taylor; Rock- 
ford College, Mildred W. Bulliet, Ruth S. Cavan, Dieter Dux, Atwood Hud- 
son, Ruth V. Miller, Elizabeth Olson, Robert C. Seber, Virginia H. Spencer, 
Doris Taylor, Gina Wassing, Elizabeth Weimer; Rocky Mountain College, 
Paul O. Picton; Roosevelt College, Harry Finestone, Esther S. Green, André 
Mandeville; Russell Sage College, Yilkka Quamo, Sidney H. Thomas, Charles 
M. Worstall; Rutgers University, William J. Arnold; Rutgers University 
(Newark Colleges), James R. Douglas, Warren Freedman, Quentin Keith, 
Heinz H. Seelbach, Malcolm D. Talbott, Ella V. Stonsby, Margaret Wheeler. 

St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, Thomas A. Augustine, Kenneth H. 
Cornell; St. John’s University (School of Commerce), Donald F. Salvatore; 
St. Joseph’s College (Indiana), Charles W. Farrell; St. Joseph’s College (Penn- 
sylvania), Bernard L. Bonniwell; St. Lawrence University, John S. Burgess, 
Cart W. Chilson, James W. Hutchison, Robert B. Johnson, John V. Limpert, 
Lester G. Loomis, Charles E. Perry, Richard Rezak, W. Dwight Weed, 
Dorothy M. Wiechec; St. Mary’s College of California, Lloyd E. Clifford, 
Frederick P. Davenport, Edmund Dolan, George P. Elliott, George P. Frakes, 
Lloyd L. Gallardo, Allan Garrett, Joseph F. Golden, Charles J. Hertel, Robert 
Horvat, Brendan Kneale, John R. Liotto, Charles B. McCormack, William P. 
Niland, Francis S. Richardson, Joseph A. Russo, Le Roy F. Smith, Russell A. 
Taussig, Erwin West, Charles P. Woodson; St. Michael’s College, Robert A. 
Hebert; College of St. Thomas, William A. Caine, Henri DuLac, Francis N. 
Mayer, John A. Oesterle, Maurice J. Quinlan; San Angelo College, Lewis E. 
Fraser; San Diego State College, David F. Atkinson, Mark P. Folsom, Ethel 
M. Hiscox, Fred W. Kasch, Karl E. Schevill, Allan E. Shields, Virginia Voeks, 
George Ziegenfuss; City College of San Francisco, Joseph A. Amori; San Fran- 
cisco State College, John Beecher, Marguerite Figeroid, Edna M. Fisher, Al- 
fred G. Fisk, Florence G. Henderson, Jerome H. Rothstein, John B. Schneider; 
San Jose State College, Goodwin G. Petersen; University of Scranton, Antonin 
S. Kalina, Lawrence A. Mann, Daniel B. Murphy, Robert W. Tyler; Scripps 
College, Dorothy M. Drake; Colleges of the Seneca, William Hosking, James 
B. Huftalen; Seton Hall College, James R. Donovan; Shurtleff College, Oren 
L. Brown, E. Seaton Carney, Loren K. Freeman, Max E. Hodges, Pauline 
Witner; Skidmore College, Nancy B. Davis, Ruth J. Howlett, Gilbert Kelton, 
M. Marthe Lavallée, Minerva Pinnell, Irma S. Radcliffe, Mary K. Stiles, F. 
Elizabeth Wiles, Margaret L. Williams; Smith College, Mervin Jules; South 
Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, William E. Johnston, 
Jr.; South Dakota State College, Harold E. Forrest, Hilda R. Hasslinger, 
Majorie H. Smythe; University of South Dakota, Glen R. Driscoll, George P. 
Scott, Richard D. Toman; Southeastern State College, Dan W. Spalding; 
University of Southern California, Kenneth G. Clare, Peter P. La Paglia; 
Southern Methodist University, Francis E. Ballard, Willis B. Glover, Jr., 
John W. Harrington; Southwestern College, Arthur S. Y. Chen, C. Robert 
Haywood, Melvin G. Scarlett, George C. Whipple; Southwestern University, 
Dorothea Dauer; Springfield College, Whitaker T. Deininger; Stanford 
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University, Herbert L. Shore, Walter M. Simon; Sul Ross State College, 
Elton R. Miles; Swarthmore College, Helen F. North; Sweet Briar College, 
Anna L. Bucklew, Marianna Cherry, Robert M. Esquenazi, Margaret L. 
Jones, Jane L. Maxwell, Hannah A. Straus; Syracuse University, John P. 
Belniak, Carole W. Branley, Thomas Calcerano, Jr., Irving Crespi, Betty 
B. Cummings, Robert E. Dickinson, Hiram J. Evans, Irene Fernandez, 
Frederick C. Fink, Elizabeth D. Foster, Louis Gordon, Howard B. Gundy, 
Richard Henderson, Marvin J. Herbert, Mildred M. Landis, Leonard Lief, 
Maurice I. Mandell, Robert D. Murphy, Richard D. O’Neill, Allen K. Phil- 
brick, Myron F. Rosskopf, Ralph T. Russell, Bernard L. Sachs, J. Raymond 
Sanborn, John H. Thompson. 

Talladega College, Lucile E. Graham; Taylor University, Olive M. Draper, 
R. Edgar May, Milo A. Rediger, Paul P. Williams; Temple University, Ed- 
ward C. Cassel, W. Walter Duncan, H. Serrill Gibson, Thurston H. Graden, 
Louis T. Harms, John H. Jenny, Donald P. Kent, Joseph Levitsky, William 
J. McKenna, Bernard E. Mahon, Willard Moore, Ross L. Neagley, Laura B. 
Nichols, Anne G. Nugent, Walter H. Powell, Michael Shegda, Ruth N. Snyder, 
Rodolfo A. Su4rez, Harmon M. Webb, David H. Webster, Samuel M. Wilson, 
Miriam E. Wilt; East Tennessee State College, Frank B. Williams, Jr.; 
University of Tennessee, Karl A. Boedecker, Paul S. Carter, Clifton E. Frit- 
schle, Andrew W. Halpin, Louis R. Hoffman, Warren L. Slagle, Robert B. 
Wentworth; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Arthur D. Adam- 
son, William E. Beeman, William A. Boney, Jr., Paul Carnahan, Alfred Chalk, 
J. A. Daum, Marvin K. Deats, Adolphe F. DeWerth, George T. Edds, David 
R. Fitch, Grace Fitzwilliam, Leland C. Grumbles, Jack R. Harvey, Ernest D. 
Hedgcock, William F. Hill, Milton A. Huggett, Dale F. Leipper, Margaret 
Lemmon, Thomas D. Letbetter, Carl M. Lyman, Sam R. McInnis, Clinton A. 
Medbery, Jr., C. Gordon Milne, Joe R. Motheral, Robert L. Nolen, Hubert 
Schmidt, Carl E. Tishler, James M. Waller, George M. Watson, James D. 
White, Robert P. Wood, Ernest York; Texas Christian University, Karl E. 
Snyder; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Leo L. Bailey, Charles C. Bajza, 
Clark Baker, Stanley J. Carlyon, Stewart E. Cooper, Francisco A. Delpiano, 
James ”. Dodson, John W. Howe, Pauline James, James C. Jernigan, William 
D. Johnson, Robert F. McEowen, F. F. Mikus, Lauryn G. Mizell, Norman C. 
Mohn, David D. Neher, Robert L. Reddish, Roger E. Richards, Nan H. Rob- 
erts, Ben J. South, Mrs. Ben J. South, Max Westerholm, Raymond W. Witt; 
North Texas State College, Claude Kelley; East Texas State Teachers College, 
Harold S. Fisher; University of Texas, Johr G. Bieri, Horace B. Carroll, 
Daniel Kading, Lynn Kirtland, Girvin H. Sanderson; University of Toledo, 
Arthur H. Black, James H. Cobb, Helen J. Holt, Ruth M. Lambertus, George 
M. Taoka, Gerald E. Thompson, John J. Turin; Trinity College, Walter D. 
Leavitt, John B. McNulty, James Notopoulos, Mitchel N. Pappas, Robert P. 
Waterman, Alfred J. Wright, Jr.; Trinity University, Carlton C. Allen, Truman 
J. Barber, E. Lucille Duffel, Octavia Edwards, F. Howard Forsyth, Albert 
Herff-Beze, Robert E. Hunter, Loren E. Jarrell, Virginia Joiner, Eunice Kit- 
chell, Robert E. Krug, Norman L. McNeil, Frank R. Neff, Jr., Marion S. Sar- 
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gent, Jay L. Todes, Felix H. Ullrich; Tufts College, Freeland R. Abbott; 
Tulane University, Paul Donaldson, William L. Kolb, Morris F. Shaffer; 
University of Tulsa, Paul L. Brown, Felton D. Freeman. 

Union College and University, Frank P. Albright, Robert L. Terry; Union 
University, Ralph T. Donnell; United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Charles W. Ferris, Thomas H. Giddings; United States Naval Academy, 
Thomas Boyajy; Upsala College, Arthur C. Breyer, Marian Card, Ernest E. 
Heimbach, Audrey C. O’Shea, Elbert S. Pratt, Dean F. Ritzman, John K. 
Rystrom, Robert L. Schaeffer, Jr., George P. Sellmer, Rosina M. Walter, 
James S. Yolton; University of Utah, William V. Brinegar, Fredric W. Cagle, 
Jr., Alfred C. Emery, Ruth B. Muroff, Ransom B. Parlin, Venise Robison, 
George Sayers, Quintus C. Wilson, Bruno J. Zwolinski. 

Vassar College, Clotilda A. Brokaw, Mary Alys Plunkett; University of 
Vermont, Hugh C. G. Chase, Faye Crabbe, Lois C. Flurry, Lena R. Oakley, 
Elanor L. Rockwood, Sumner Willard; Villanova College, Philip Allen, George 
H. Auth, Theodore A. Garcia, Charles O. Georgi, Carl H. Gross, Eugene 
P. Powers; Medical College of Virginia, Herbert D. Coy, Paul Gibbons, 
Seymour J. Kreshover, Ralph Roberts, Charles J. Vincent; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Vernon O. Johns; Virginia State College, Annye Sue Barnes, 
Valleta H. Bell, Alvia L. Bozeman, Dorothy M. Cheek, Cleota Collins, Eliza- 
beth A. Cooper, Florence B. Davis, Elizabeth Durham, Edneil E. Fuller, 
Samuel L. Gandy, F. Nathaniel Gatlin, Wilhelmina E. Hamlin, Esther A. 
Harrison, John L. Lockett, E. Doris McKinney, Shelton M. Matthews, Cath- 
erine D. Miller, Mary E. Moore, Ella F. Mundon, James F. Nicholas, Randa 
D. Russell, Walter A. Simon, Jr., Keturah E. Whitehurst, Edward D. Yeat- 
man; Virginia Union University, James A. Brinkley, Sr.; University of 
Virginia, Earl R. Boggs, Charles G. Craddock, Jr., Thomas I. Crowell, Douglas 
Ehninger, Lawrence Greaver, Allan T. Gwathmey, Thomas T. Hammond, 
Frank L. Hereford, Roberta Hollingsworth, Ullin W. Leavell, Raymond F. 
Mikesell, Edward S. Overman, Lawrence R. Quarles, Dudley C. Smith, 
Arthur F. Stocker, J. Frank Toms, William S. Weedon, George P. Wilson, Jr. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Frederick H. Willecke; Wake Forest 
College, Forrest W. Clonts, Mare H. Lovelace, Franklin R. Shirley; Wash- 
burn Municipal University, Richard M. Godlove, Norman C. Hoover, Irwin 
M. Karson, Marie Moore, Hugo Q. Rolfs, Karl Schmidt; Washington College, 
McKendree R. Langley, Frederick A. Meigs; Central Washington College of 
Education, J. Wesley Crum, Sarah M. Davies, George E. Dickson, Max Kling- 
beil, Eugene J. Kosy, Anne C. Lembesis, Marvin J. Schroeder, Donovan A. 
Swanson; Eastern Washington College of Education, Robert Barnes, Donald 
R. Campbell, Roger B. Crane, Jeanette G. Cranmer, Patricia Damon, James F. 
Day, Betty M. Kanable; Western Washington College of Education, David 
Burrell, Ray A. Schwalm; Washington and Jefferson College, Frederick J. 
Frank, Milton G. Weiner; State College of Washington, Bernard E. Bobb, 
Harry H. Brugman, Roscoe L. Buckland, Helmut K. Buechner, Dorothea A. 
Coleman, Richard D. Daugherty, Florence M. Diesman, Remo P. Fausti, 
Alice A. Gates, Elizabeth R. Hall, Charles V. Hartung, F. Herbert Hite, 
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Marion K. Hodgson, Gertrude M. Horn, Rate A. Howell, George E. Hudson, 
Robert E. Hungate, Oliver H. Johnson, Robert F. Lanzillotti, John M. Law- 
rence, William C. MacArthur, James McGinnis, Mary E. McKee, Sebastian 
V. Martorana, John C. Mickelson, Harriet E. Middleton, Merle M. Ohlsen, 
Delmar T. Oviatt, A. Neal Potter, Donald L. Raun, Hugh A. Rundell, Elvin L. 
Salisbury, Leonard I. Schneider, Luther Smith, Elona Sochor, Joyce E. Stem- 
ber, Joseph R. Tarbet, Thelma Thorne, Robert E. Wallace, Robert Whittaker, 
Paul C. F. Wilson; University of Washington, Marjory A. Wybourn; Welles- 
ley College, Joseph T. Lambie, Virginia L. Senders; Wesleyan University, 
Edwin B. Benjamin, Paul W. Bernstein, Norman J. Daniels, Arthur S. Day, 
Arthur T. Dietz, Robert T. Mathews; West Liberty State College, Owen S. 
Hamilton, Bertha R. Leaman, Louisa G. Plummer; West Virginia University, 
Jane Baker, Avis Berglund, Everett P. Cameron, Jean M. Cohen, Jesse L. 
Dally, Oreta H. Dawson, William J. Deegan, R. Franklin Dugan, Edward 
Emley, Emile Frére, Enid V. Haller, Charles W. Hill, Susan M. Holden, 
Frederick J. Holter, George Hyatt, Jr., James R. Kidd, James E. Larson, 
Beatrice B. Law, Charles L. Lazzell, Victor J. Lemke, Nell L. Leonian, DeWitt 
J. Lowell, Ernest H. Ludwig, Kennon F. McCormick, Lon T. Marks, C. Jean- 
ette Oswald, Martha A. Plonk, Florence K. Reese, Karl G. Siedschlag, P. 
Simonette, William M. Slocum, Bernece Spangler, Joseph K. Stewart, John C. 
Townsend, Robert L. Weeks, Archibald Welton, B. Maurie West, Benjamin 
H, Wilson; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Elizabeth B. Lee; Western Col- 
lege, Grace M. McCormick; University of Western Ontario, Mark K. Inman, 
David Ivor, Jacques Metford, Edward G. Pleva, John D. Ralph; Western 
Reserve University, Erminnie H. Bartelmez, Raymond Ginger, George L. 
Griffith, William R. Morrow, H. Burr Roney; Westminster College (Penn- 
sylvania), Charles Dietz, William G. Faddis, Maxine Gilliland, James H. Ral- 
ston; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), John B. Macinnes; Whitman Col- 
lege, Leonard Breger; Whittier College, Charles W. Cooper, Lois E. James, 
Lorine A. Prochaska, Wade P. Sewell, Harold P. Spencer, Oscar Stradinger, 
Lucille H. Verhulst; Municipal University of Wichita, Jack G. Blythe, Marvin 
A. Harder, Joan O’Bryant, Mary L. Ostertag, Jo Ann Sullivan; Willamette 
University, Paul B. Beal, Charles H. Derthick, Thomas Gillies, Ruane Hill, 
Edward C. Kollmann, Kenneth V. Lottick, George B. Martin, Cameron 
Paulin, John C. Paulus, Alfred W. Sheets; College of William and Mary, 
Charles E. Davidson, I. John Krepick, Dorothy B. Neely, Myrtle P. Pope, 
Ernest R. Sohns, Walter E. Swayze, Lois Washer, Ruth J. Wilkins; College of 
William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Paul Reich; Williams College, Everett 
W. Bovard, Jr., Charles Compton, Mark H. Curtis, Delavan P. Evans, Jack B. 
Ludwig, Ellsworth G. Mason, John D. O’Neill, Anson C. Piper, William K. 
Rose, David B. Truman, Robert G. L. Waite; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (Eau Claire), William G. Cochrane, Lee O. Hench, Paul Smith, Robert 
J. Wilson; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Frederick G. 
Davies, Lois A. Simons; University of Wisconsin, Patricia E. Whipple; Wit- 
berg College, Lester D. Keasey; College of Wooster, Oliver D. Blake, Stuart 
J. Ling. 
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Yakima Valley Junior College, Frank J. Pamer; Yale University, John 
S. Brubacher; Yankton College, Frank W. Jobes. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Ann L. Greer; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Roy Gladstone; Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Raymon C. Forston; Vassar College, Jerome Richfield. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Jean T. Flynn; American International College, Philip 
Davis; Boston University, James A. Eaton, Louis Schreiber; Brandeis Uni- 
versity, William Condrell, Edith E. Farcas, Alan I. Gevers, Richard E. Gro- 
jean, Joanne E. Henderson, Anna C. Nichols; University of Buffalo, Gerald A. 
Edwards, Theodore Goldberg, Robert R. Stromberg, John W. Vanderhoff; 
California Institute of Technology, William T. Guy, Jr., University of Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), Hiromu Nakamura; The City College, Monroe G. Gottse- 
gen; Colgate University, Mark Barlow, Jr.; Cornell University, Victor Lépez, 
John V. Foy, James R. Frith, Anthony Geiss, Ronald A. C. Goodison, Leland 
M. Griffin, Melvin L. Kohn, Robert F. Risley, Robert O. Shaffer, John H. 
Slocum, Robert J. Smith, J. Spencer Van Horn; Duquesne University, John E. 
McChrystal, Peggy A. McQuillan; Fisk University, Margaret L. Bowling; 
University of Illinois, Robert W. Barzak; Iowa State College, John D. Berga- 
mini, William M. Chappell, Lee B. Harris, William J. Klein, Bernard J. Marks, 
William Meikle, Philip W. Van Vlack, Albert W. Wymore; State University of 
Iowa, Robert S. Billings, Donald W. Kearney; University of Kansas, James S. 
Beers, Richard E. Edgar; Kenyon College, Charles W. Coolidge; University of 
Manitoba, Norman P. Zacour; University of Maryland, Louise Bradley; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Charles B. Arzeni, Lloyd Biggle, Jr., Maurice E. Kelley, 
Urban C. Ullman; University of New Hampshire, Owen B. Durgin; University 
of New Mexico, Robert W. Thomas, Jr.; University of North Carolina, David 
Landy; Northwestern University, Slater E. Newman; University of Oklahoma, 
Edith Crowell; University of Oregon, Donald C. Boyd, Lloyd F. Millhollen, 
Jr.; Pennsylvania State College, Athanasius T. Boyadjis, Alice M. Hanna; 
Princeton University, Evan I. Farber; Purdue University, Robert A. Lufbur- 
row; Rhode Island State College, Robert G. Cook; University of Southern 
California, Stanley L. Johnson; Syracuse University, F. LeVere Winne, Jr.; 
Temple University, Joseph Whitt; University of Tennessee, Hugh M. Mac- 
Millan, Jr.; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Elwyn H. Lorfing; State 
College of Washington, Harold E. Pederson; Not in Accredited Institutional 
Connection, Edith I. Atkinson (A.M., Colorado State College of Education), 
Le Mars, Iowa; Dorothy Larsen (M.A., Columbia University), Le Mars, Iowa; 
Eldora P. Lorenzini (M.F.A., Yale University), Westminster, Maryland; 
Thomas Norris (M.M., Chicago Musical College), Le Mars, Iowa; John J. 
O’Leary (Graduate work, New York University), New York, New York; Alan 
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H. Paine (M.A., Columbia University), Marlboro, Vermont; Marion St. John 
(A.M., Washington University), Le Mars, Iowa; Edward R. Stroko (M.A., 
University of Michigan), Detroit, Michigan; Golden O. Thompson (Graduate 
work, Boston University), Le Mars, Iowa; Joseph G. Tomascik (Graduate 
work, New York University), Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Verdun Trione, 
(M.A., De Paul University), Chicago, Illinois. 
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Academic Vacancies and: Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 
German: Assistant Professor or Associate Professor, philology and/or older literary 


history, Midwestern university. Rank and salary according to experience and 
achievement. V 1295 


Teachers Available 


Administration: Educator with broad background as teacher, professor, adminis- 


trator, now with State Department, is seeking college = ency or other ad- 


ministrative post. Doctor’s degree. Major, AC, World War II. A 3692 


Administration: Position in school of business desired by marketing professor with 
7 years’ teaching experience and 4"/: years’ administrative work in government 
agencies. Master’s degree in educational administration as well as degrees in 
subject field. Would like to combine teaching of some marketing subjects with 
responsibilities of administrative job. Availability depends upon opportunity 
presented. A 3693 

Economics: Man, 48, married, veteran. Ph.D. Experienced teacher (principles, 
problems, fundamentals of ‘social science; peateetas in general education 
program). Business experience. 3'/: years with U. S. War Agencies, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Travel here and shioed. At present with state university. Pre- 
fer association with smaller college or junior college, on 9 months basis, with sum- 
mer term optional. A 3694 


Economics, Accounts, Statistics, and Mathematics: Englishman, 43. M.A. of the 
University of Oxford. Formerly Chief Statistician in H.M. Colonial Office, 
London, formerly Flight Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, immigrated into U. S. for 
permanent residence in 1947 and now teaching the University System of Georgia; 
desire appointment for academic year 1950-51, socteneliie in Northeastern 
state. A 3695 


Economic History, Labor, Money and Banking, Corporation Finance, Marketing, Re- 
tailing, Economic Principles Problems, Accounting, Business Law, Management, 
and Labor Relations, Office Management Business Mathematics: Man, 38, mar- 
ried. B.S. Advanced study, 3 years of law study, 15 years of business expe- 
rience, 3 years small machine tool industry, 7 years of teaching, 3 years state 
university, 3 years vocational school, private business college, 2 years adviser to 
vocational education board for adult education. A 3696 


Education: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Honors B.A. and M.A. History, Canadian 
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university; Ed.D. candidate Harvard; expect degree 1951; Social Studies Teach- 
ing, Comparative Education, Educational Philosophy and History. 3 years 
college experience, including Eastern state college. cellent references. 


A 3697 

English: Man, 32, single. A.M. and currently working toward Ph.D. 3 years 

college teaching. Major field: American literature. Publications. Prefer 

strong Eastern or Southern church-related college or university. Excellent ref- 

erences. Available, September, 1951. Write F.B.D., 119 Knox Street, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 


English: Woman, 30. A.M.; Ph.D. from Eastern universities. Experience: 1 
year of high school, 6 years of college teaching. Freshman and sophomore sur- 
veys. Three articles published: Renaissance and modern fields. Excellent ref- 
erences. Available fall, 1950 or 1951. A 3698 


English: Man, 48, married, 1 child 19. M.A., Illinois. 25 years college and 
university experience in composition, literature, including survey, drama, poetry. 
Also much interested in teaching technical writing, including business letters, 
business reports, technical reports and other aspects of technical writing. Will 
accept one-year temporary appointment. Available September 10, ar" ‘ 

3999 

German: Man, 48, German-born American citizen. “Security clear,” with O.S.S. 
during the war. Ph.D. and equivalent of M.A. from German university; 10 
years successful teaching at US. universities; also hold junior college teaching 


credential. All courses in German language and literature, including scientific 
German, drama, and lyrics. Author of plays, verse, and essays. Extended 
foreign travel; excellent references. A 3700 


History: Man. Ph.D. American-born with top American training in Russian 
and Soviet nang agen. diplomatic, economic, literary; also general Euro- 


pean, American. War, government, ome experience; publications. Now on 
permanent tenure but seeking more favorable geographical location east of Mis- 
sissippi, better salary and promotion prospects. Available summers. A 3701 


Home Economics: A.B., A.M., Ph.D. in progress. Clothing, textiles, related fields 
preferred, others possible. Headship of department or teaching alone. Special 


interest in growing department. Broad background of training and experience. 
Middle West first choice. A 3702 


Industrial Education and Education: Man, middle thirties, married, family. 
Have completed all but 4 hours residence work toward Doctor’s degree. Over 10 
years varied teaching experience on secondary school, college, and university 
levels. Licensed radio amateur. Can qualify for Smith-Hughes, radio and elec- 
tricity classes. Complete file, including confidential recommendations, avail- 
able on request. Now associate professor in large Southern school. Desire to 
change to cooler climate because of adverse effect of summer heat. Willing to 
accept lower rank, if necessary, in exchange for other advantages. Prefer state- 
supported college or university, coeducational for daughter’s benefit, in Middle 
West or points North or West. Would be interested in developing small de- 
partment. A 3703 


Italianor German: Man. Ph.D. Many years of teaching experience in universi- 
ties in America and in Europe. Married. Publications in psychology and 
pedagogics; over 50 years old; ready to teach; might also consider administra- 
tive position. A 3704 

Mathematics: Woman. M.A.,6 years teaching experience; 31/2 years in a leading 
university. Desire position permitting study toward doctorate. Available 
immediately. A 3705 


Mathematics: Woman, 40, single. B.S. degree from Roanoke College; three 
summers work done on Master’s degree at Northwestern University. Expe- 
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rience: 12 years high school, 6 years college teaching. Algebra through Theory 
of Equations and Mathematics of Finance. Member: Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Excellent references. Available fall, 1950. 


A 3706 

Mathematics: M.A. Young, married, dependable. Would like college or junior 
college position. A 3707 
Mathematics: Man, 47. Ph.D. Professor at liberal arts college. Interested in 
summer teaching. Special fields are geometry and statistics. A 3708 


Mathematics and Astronomy: Man, late 30’s, married, teen-age children. Ph.D.; 
Phi Beta Kappa, etc.; post-doctoral research grant 1938-39 abroad. Numerous 
publications; math book now under contract. 12 years teaching experience in- 
cludes graduate courses in both fields. Would like full professorship in college or 
university where emphasis is on good teaching. Advancement too slow in pres- 
ent position. A 3709 

Philosophy: Man, 36, married. Extensive university teaching experience. Mem- 
bership professional societies. Publications in philosophy, religion and social 
science. Special concern: the root thesis of social movements and personal 
orientations. Would consider initial salary of $4400 in university with distinctly 
liberal philosophy of education. A 3710 


Physical Education, Health Education: Woman, 49. Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, graduate Sargent School for Physical Education. Kappa Delta Pi. Ex- 
perience in public schools, college, and State Department of Education, as teacher, 
supervisor, head of department, consultant in physical education and research 
worker. Publications, original research, wide professional service, book in 

rogress. Have travelled extensively. Desire to locate in college or university 
in the Midwest or East. Available, fall 1950. A 3711 


Political Science: Man, 36, married. M.A., doctoral thesis in process, University 
of Minnesota. 4 years university teaching (combined 2 years with writing and 
editin By I year government economist, 7 years private indus- 
try. Teaching introductory courses, politics, government regulation of economy. 
Capacities in public law, administration, comparative government. Seeking 
permanent location. Available June, 1951. A 3712 


Political Science and History: Man, 31, married. M.A. from U.C.L.A. in political 
science. Desire part-time instructorship in Chicago or environs while working 
on doctorate at University of Chicago. Just completing two and one-half years 
teaching experience at a university in American Government and Comparative 
European Government. Also, have good knowledge of political theory. B.S. 
obtained in history. Good knowiedge of American, Modern, and Medieval 
European History. One publication in political science journal, a second pend- 
ing. Available fall, 1950. A 3713 


Political Science and History: Man, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Numerous pub- 
lications. Speak French. 15 years teaching experience in a leading university. 
Career interrupted by World War II. Now enriched by varied nonacademic ex- 
perience, including 2 years in Army intelligence work in France and almost § 
years in Army historical program in occupied Germany; wish to resume 
academic carreer or to participate in research program in social science. Write 
well and rapidly and edit with skill. Capable of offering a wide range of courses, 
such as comparative government, political parties, political theory, military 
administration, and European history. Can play a role in interpreting world 
affairs to an academic community and the general public. A 3714 


Psychology and/or Education: Man, 34, married, 1 child. Honor and professional 
societies. Ph.D. (Columbia). 6 years in guidance and education of handi- 
capped children. 2 years in guidance center, now vocational psychologist in 
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community agency. Some college teaching. Desire position teaching guidance 
and education or as college counselor. A 3715 


Social Work: Man, married, 2 children. M.A. in social work, Chicago, and addi- 
tional study, now teaching school of social work, assistant professor, 4 years’ ex- 
perience and 10 years’ social agency experience, some periodical publications; 
desire change for good reason, only to another A.A.S.S.W. accredited school of 
social work. Available about September, 1950. A 3716 

Spanish: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. Many years’ college teaching experience- 
Speak fluently. 10 years abroad in Spanish and French speaking countries: 
Desire either a teaching position of professional rank or a department chairman- 
ship. Present position, Director of Modern Languages. Available September, 
1951. A 3717 


New Association Publications 


Significant Literature of the Junior College, 1941-1948, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy, W. H. Conley and F. J. Bertalan, 40 pages, 25 cents. 


A Bibliography in General Education, E. J. McGrath and W. N. Lyons, 1950, 
32 pages, 35 cents. 


Per Student Cost of Administration, Instruction, and Operation and Main- 
tenance of Public Junior Colleges, A. B. Martin, Research Bulletin No. 1, 
October, 1949, 34 pages, 75 cents. 


Sugemeee Materials for In-Service Training Programs for Junior Colleges, 
3 C. Colvert and H. F. Bright, Research Bulletin No. 2, January, 1950, 30 pages, 
cents. 


Junior College Directory, 1950 edition, J. P. Bogue and S. S. Hill, $1.00 


Suggested Procedures and Techniques for Initiating and Developing 
Legislation for a State Plan for Community Colleges, Committee on Legis- 
lation, 1950, 8 pages, 10 cents. 


Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


1201 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. 
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